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This discussion is limited to the pub- 
lic library, the problems of which dif- 
fer from those of the college or strictly 
reference library. We propose to con- 
sider simply the effect of the present 
ideal of helpfulness, on the reader or 
user of the library, and to disregard 
entirely the expensiveness of the sys- 
tem to the tax-payer. 

In trying to show that the present 
tendency of our public libraries is to 
help people too much for their own 
good, I propose to discuss briefly: 

1. The ideal library assistant. 

2. Her aim. . 

3. Her method (taking up here the 
work of the loan desk, the reference 
room and work with children). 

4. Its results, as contrasted with 
self-help. 

1. The ideal library 
know her—as an ideal. 

Many of us have tried to realize her 
in the flesh. Lecturers chanted the 
catalog of her virtues (and it was a 
long one!) to us in our library school 
days. Speakers at library meetings 
have continued to chant them. “Gen- 
tle breeding, a pleasant manner, a re- 
fined air, a voice tuneful but undeni- 
ably low, a comely face, the knack of 
dressing well (if this knack is supple- 
mented by the wherewithal to gratify 


assistant — We 





*This is the argument presented on the 
affirmative side in the debate at Atlantic 
City, March 6, on the resolution: The pres- 
ent tendency of our public libraries is to help 
people too much for their own good. 
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it, so much the better), are qualities 
emphasized by one writer. Another 
calls for: “The tactful subordination 
of her too positive qualities, maturity, 
intuition and tact, good health and 
strength and ability for hard work, 
courtesy, cheerfulness, good temper 
and self-control, enthusiasm and hope- 
fulness, unlimited patience, knowledge 
of books and a liking for reading, 
sense of humor, common sense, gump- 
tion, and resourcefulness, accuracy, 
punctuality and a good memory, pleas- 
ing personality, industry and energy, 
and a sense of responsibility!” 

And yet another says: “On the 
mental side she should have an excel- 
lent memory, accuracy, dispatch, and 
prompt decision, grouping important 
points to the exclusion of the unim- 
portant. Asa scholar, she should pos- 
sess the best education obtainable... 
A knowledge of languages will prove 
of the greatest assistance. As for so- 
cial qualities, she should be tactful 
and should be at ease with strangers. 
She should not be condescending or 
patronizing. Physically, she should 
possess good health...Morally, she 
should be earnestly altruistic, of great, 
big heart and tender sympathies, a 
woman of character and of steadfast 
purpose and faith.” 

2. Her aim—The poet has said that 
the mission of lovely woman is to 
please. 

Well, the mission of this omniscient 
creature with the temper of a saint 
who serves, or should serve, in our li- 
braries is to please by helping the 
reader to whatever he or she may 
want, whether the knowledge be use- 
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ful or useless, and in the way that calls 
for the least exertion on that reader’s 
part. Her aim is to get between the 
book and the reader, to become a sort 
of private secretary or tutor, or a cross 
between the two. She seeks to do for 
the reader what some readers do wish 
and more of them ought to wish to do 
for themselves. 

3. Her method—Her method of 

helping the reader is to pour in infor- 
mation rather than to rouse the desire 
for self-help. Her ideal seeker after 
knowledge is a saturated sponge. The 
library becomes an intellectual show- 
er bath, and the librarian turns on the 
shower. Some librarians have a slight- 
ly different ideal and look upon an in- 
quirer as a kind of militant suffragette 
who must be forcibly fed whether or 
no. 
I have a vision of the library of the 
future, equipped with numerous 
booths like telephone booths, but these 
booths, with sound proof walls, are 
fitted up with victrolas instead of tel- 
ephones. 

Enter a young woman in a hurry. 
She addresses the reference librarian: 

“T’d like something on the character- 
istics of Ibsen’s women and I’ve very 
little time to get up my subject.” 

The librarian summons an assistant. 

“Show this lady into Literature- 
Foreign, No. 3, and give her Ibsen 
records 1, 13 and 97.” 

Can’t you see that woman when she 
emerges, soaked and satisfied, oozing 
Ibsen at every pore? 

Enter next a young man who has to 
take the affirmative in a debate that 
evening on “Shall the United States 
navy be enlarged?” and has had no 
time to work up his brief. “Show this 
gentleman,” says the up-to-date li- 
brarian, “into the United States—Na- 
tional defenses, No. 19, and give him 
the records: “War ravings of an ex- 
president,” “Selections from the Army 
and Navy Journal,” and that last Navy 
League record. If he can spare more 
than 20 minutes, you might add the 
Gardiner and Hobson records, and 
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take him into the movie room and 
show him the pictures of the German 
assault upon New York.” 

The next seeker asks for a suitable 
prayer in verse for a feeble-minded 
child. No suitable prayer turning up 
in the vertical file, the librarian asks 
the age and sex of the child, summons 
the library’s specialist in religion and 
an original prayer is delivered to the 
reader within ten minutes. 

Next comes a pretty little girl who 
wants a good piece to speak. “The 
recitation booth,” says the librarian, 
“and run off for her, ‘Tiger, tiger, burn- 
ing bright,” ‘When the cows come 
home,’ ‘In school-days,’ “The Sandpi- 
per’ and ‘Beautiful spring.’ If none of 
these suit, call our literature specialist 
and have something written for the 
young lady.” 

All joking aside, are we not giving 
too much pre-digested food to readers, 
to the injury of their own teeth? 
Aren’t we teaching people to lean on 
us to the injury of their own spines? 

4. Its results—How does this meth- 
od of helpfulness work today at the 
loan desk, at the reference desk, with 
the children? 

A reader comes up to the loan desk 
and asks: “Is the ‘White linen nurse’ 
in the library yet?” The helpful as- 
sistant, instead of directing the reader 
to the catalog and explaining its ar- 
rangement, steps over to the catalog 
and looks up the book. Result—the 
reader continues to look upon the cat- 
alog as an intricate bit of machinery 
with which the uninitiated should not 
monkey, and continues on succeeding 
visits to ask the library assistants to 
look up book titles. “But it would take 
longer,” says the assistant, “to show 
that reader how to find the card for 
the ‘White linen nurse’ than to look it 
up myself.” Granted; it would take 
longer the first time. But what about 
the second, and third, and fourth, and 
one hundred and fourth times? Would 
not the reader be more quickly served 
in the end by being taught to serve 
himself? And would he not have a 
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sense of satisfaction in knowing how 
to use a new bibliographical tool? 

Or suppose a borrower comes in 
to renew a book, does not bring the 
book, and cannot give the author, or 
exact title, or call-number, or date 
when drawn. The assistant leads him 
to the catalog, goes over cards with 
him till he thinks the right one is 
reached, and then hunts under one date 
after another till the bookslip is found 
and the book renewed. Hasn’t the as- 
sistant helped that borrower too much 
for his own good? Is it really for his 
best interests to encourage him in such 
slip-shod habits? Wouldn’t it be bet- 
ter for him if the assistant insisted on 
his presenting the book to be renewed, 
or giving author and title, or call-num- 
ber, and date drawn, according to li- 
brary rules? 

How does the helpful assistant do 
reference work? What is her attitude 
towards useless and extremely foolish 
questions? I think she usually tries 
to answer them, takes, in fact, a cer- 
tain pride in turning no questioner 
away unsatisfied, even if she spends 
hours in trying to find out whether 
Kipling ever threw the Recessional 
into the waste-basket, or whether Lin- 
coln ever said anything about shade 
trees, or who wrote “Each tear you 
shed’s a pearl to me!” Now, as a mat- 
ter of fact, we aren’t doing seekers 
after knowledge any good when we en- 
courage them to waste hours of their 
time and our own on trivial questions. 

Don’t we often help them to a state 
of helplessness by doing their corre- 
spondence for them? For instance, a 
reasonably intelligent man comes into 
the library and inquires about climatic 
conditions in a certain western town. 
It is necessary to write to one of the 
government departments in Washing- 
ton for the information. Does the ref- 
erence librarian give him the address 
of the proper department and leave it 
to him to write the letter? Not she, 
if she be one of the truly helpful kind. 
She writes it for him. 

How many librarians allow the read- 


ers to use the Readers’ Guide? And 
since it is the Readers’ Guide, why 
not let the reader use it? Why select 
their fodder and place it directly under 
their noses, instead of letting them 
graze for themselves? 

The usual argument advanced in fa- 
vor of the reference librarian’s doing 
the work is that most libraries are 
undermanned, and that it takes more 
time to teach people to help themselves 
than it does to give them direct as- 
sistance, because: 

(a) They don’t know how to use 
a periodical index. 

(b) Most libraries don’t own all 
the periodicals indexed and readers are 
displeased ‘when they have selected 
some article only to find that the mag- 
azine containing it is not in the library. 

(c) Most readers, who use the 
Guide occasionally, cannot judge so 
well as the librarian, who uses it con- 
stantly, of the relative values of dif- 
ferent writers and different periodicals. 
They are not so likely to make a good 
guess at the article that will meet their 
need. 

(d) Readers don’t know how to 
find the periodicals on the shelves. 

(e) The volume numbers assigned 
by the library in cases of old and new 
series, etc., do not always agree with 
the volume numbers in the Readers’ 
Guide. This puzzles the reader. 

Most of these difficulties can be 
easily overcome. 

(b) Can be overcome by checking 
the list of periodicals indexed, in the 
front of the Guide, so as to show which 
the library owns. Where sets are in- 
complete, a brief type-written list of 
periodicals in the library, giving dates 
covered and volume numbers, should 
be shelved with the Guide. If the lo- 
cation of the periodicals be also given 
in this list, objection (d) is disposed 
of. 

(e) Can be overcome by making 
the volume numbers assigned by the 
library correspond with those in the 
Guide. 

(a) and (c) are more serious diffi- 
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culties. The librarian can do nothing 
to overcome (c). Readers can help 
themselves to become more expert in 
judging of the relative values of arti- 
cles by wide reading and by constant 
use of periodical indexes. 

But (a) is quite a different matter. 
“They don’t know how to use a period- 
ical index?” No, many of them don’t, 
but why not teach them? Some Eng- 
lish libraries have lectures on refer- 
ence books. Some adults can be taught 
how to use them. It takes longer the 
first time to teach the reader to use 
the book than to use it for him, but 
what about the second time? And 
succeeding times? 

Some young men come in to the li- 
brary to work up a debate on the min- 
imum wage. Does the librarian show 
them where the books are, give them 
any pamphlet material in the vertical 
file, refer them to the Readers’ Guide, 
and leave them to work out their own 
salvation? Or does she give them the 
latest Debater’s handbook on the sub- 
ject, with a brief elaborately worked 
out, and find for them all the biblio- 
graphical references therein, carefully 
placing the affirmative references in 
one pile and the negative in another, 
to save the wear and tear of the de- 
bater’s brain should he be forced to 
examine them? The latter method 
saves time for the debater. The re- 
sulting debate is perhaps better than 
had he worked out his own brief. But 
what about his intellectual develop- 
ment? Isn’t that the main thing to 
consider? And isn’t the mental disci- 
pline gained from working up the de- 
bate for himself his greatest asset? 

Then there are the club women, 
whom we often reduce to.a state of 
helplessness by even planning their 
programs for them. When we don’t 
do this, we encourage them to lean 
entirely on us in the matter of refer- 
ences, sometimes making out long 
lists of references, including magazine 
articles, for each woman who has a 
paper. 

What great intellectual gain is there 


‘should do. 
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for a woman who takes what material 
is given her, such material being usu- 
ally second-hand to start with, copies 
what she needs, with slight changes, 
and offers this third hand survey of a 
subject to her fellow club women? Is 
she developing mental power? Might 
she not gain greater mental power 
by wrestling at first hand with some 
problems of household organization? 
Wouldn’t she be more the gainer men- 
tally by planning menus that would 
nourish her children properly than by 
passing around pre-digested mental 
food to her fellow club members? 

I am not for a moment questioning 
woman’s mental ability, nor the value 
to her of serious study, but only the 
value of “near-thought,” as Mr Dool- 
ey calls it, and whether we are help- 
ing club women in the right way when 
we consent to do most of their think- 
ing forthem. It has been said that “it 
is better to think wrongly with your 
own brain than rightly with that of 
another,” and surely, whatever conse- 
quences may follow on such a course 
of action, brain atrophy is not among 
them! 

But the people whom we injure the 
most if we help them in ways tending 
to make them powerless to help them- 
selves, are the children. We can doa 
good deal to make or to mar them 
mentally. Which are we doing? 

Some of the principal ways in which 
we are helping the child too much for 
his own good are as follows: 

a) We injure the child by looking 
up things that shouldn’t be looked up 
for him. He comes in and asks for 
a “description of an interior.” By 
careful questioning, we find out that 
what he wants is not a description of 
the interior of a whale, or a submarine, 
or a department store, but the descrip- 
tion of a room in a house. He wants 
it because he has been told to write 
a description of a room. If we do not 
give him what he asks for, he must 
use his own powers of observation and 
expression, as his teacher intended he 
If we do give him what 
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he asks for, he gets no real mental ex- 
ercise. We have helped to make him 
helpless in future. 

b) We injure the child also by 
looking up subjects beyond his grasp, 
subjects that he is incapable of hand- 
ling for himself. He must lean on 
others, he must copy, and oftentimes 
copy without much understanding, 
when he is forced to write on or to 
debate such subjects as the following: 
“Reasons why the Republic will en- 
dure;”? “Which has influenced the 
world more deeply, man or woman?” 
“What is mind, where is mind, when is 
mind ?” 

c) We also make the child help- 
less by looking up things that it is 
legitimate to look up, but that the child 
should ferret out for himself. This is 
known as “original research” on the 
part of the child. Mentally, it is on a 
par with learning by rote, of late much 
condemned. I am not sure whether 
learning by rote was not the more val- 
uable of the two processes; at least 
it trained the memory, not in itself a 
bad thing, whereas “original research,” 
as ordinarily conducted, trains no fac- 
ulty, but merely tires the eyes that 
gaze on the printed page from which 
the child copies and the muscles that 
grasp the pencil with which he does 
the copying. 

We should realize the importance of 
teaching the child how to use books. 
That knowledge will be a more val- 
uable asset to him all his life than 
any hastily swallowed collection of 
facts the librarian offers him can be. 
If he knows the sequence of the letters 
of the alphabet (an unfashionable bit 
of knowledge nowadays, but eminently 
useful when dealing with reference 
books, catalogs, letter files, etc.) 
knows how to use a table of contents, 
an index to a book, an index to period- 
icals, a dictionary, an encyclopedia, 
and, if possible, that bogey of our 
friend, Mr Pearson, a card catalog, he 
can begin to help himself. Without 
this knowledge he will never be able 
to help himself. But the busy refer- 


ence librarian in her rush hours has 
no time to teach the use of books. She 
is forced to find the material desired 
and to set it before the child, who un- 
thinkingly copies enough of what is 
so set before him to satisfy his teacher. 

The only remedy for this state of 
affairs is to rouse school authorities 
and teachers to the necessity of giving 
instruction to school children, either in 
the schools or in the libraries, in the 
use of books. Such instruction would 
benefit the child and would result in 
a generation of adults with minds set 
towards self-help. When shall we see, 
and act upon our vision, that it is bet- 
ter to spend a little of the public mon- 
ey in teaching children to use books 
as tools than to spend it in hiring more 
assistants in our public libraries to do 
for adults what some of them do wish 
and more of them ought to wish to 
do for themselves? 

Then, too, in choosing books for 
children to read, are we not sometimes 
unwise? Do we always know what 
the child needs? Shouldn’t he have 
a chance, within proper limits, of 
course, to exercise discrimination? 
Won’t that faculty in him grow by 
use, and be atrophied by disuse? After 
all, the Almighty created us, most of 
us still believe, with the power of 
choice. He must have meant it to be 
exercised. We gain more from what 
we choose for ourselves. 

What are the results of these meth- 
ods I have been criticizing on: 

a) Adults who don’t want to be 
helped. 

b) Adults who do want to be 


helped. 


c) Children. 


a) On adults who don’t want to be 
helped. 

It irritates them, and is therefore 
not for their greatest good. Gerald 
Stanley Lee voices their feelings as 
follows: 

But the trouble with our library is not 
merely the new librarian, who permeates, 
penetrates, and ramifies the whole library 
within and without, percolating efficiency 
into its farthest and loneliest alcoves. Our 
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new librarian has a corps of assistants. And 
even if you manage, by slipping around a 
little, to get over to where a book is, alone, 
and get settled down with it, there is al- 
ways some one who is, has been, or will be 
looking over your shoulder. . . . One feels 
a kind of literary detective system going 
silently on in and out, all around one, a 
polite, absent-minded-looking watchfulness 
. . . I cannot even tell the difference be- 
tween the faults and the virtues of our li- 
brarian’s assistants. Either by doing the 
right thing with the wrong spirit, or the 
wrong thing with the right spirit they do 
their faults and virtues all up together. 
Their indefatigable unobtrusiveness, their 
kindly, faithful service I both dread and ap- 
preciate. . . . There ought to be in every 
library some uncultivated, uncatalogued, 
unlibrarianed tract where a man with a 
skittish or country mind will have a chance, 
where a man who likes to be alone with 
books—with books just as books—will be 
permitted to browze, unnoticed, bars all 
down, and frisk with his mind and roll 
himself, without turning over all of a sud- 
den only to find a librarian’s assistant stand- 
ing there wondering at him, looking down 
to the bottom of his soul. . . . 

Then he pleads for: A little inconveni- 
ence, a little old-fashioned, happy inconveni- 
ence; a chance to gloat and take pains and 
love things with difficulties, a chance to go 
around the corners of one’s knowledge, to 
make modest discoveries all by one’s self. 
It is no small thing to go about a library 
having books happen to one, to feel one’s 
self sitting down with a book—one’s own 
private Providence—turning the pages of 
events. 

One cannot help feeling that if a part of 

the money that is being spent carnegieing 
nowadays, that is, in arranging for a great 
many books and a great many people to 
pile up order among a great many books, 
could be spent in providing hundreds of thou- 
sands of small libraries, or small places in 
large ones, where men who would like to do 
it would feel safe to creep in sometimes and 
open their souls—nobody looking—it would 
be no more than fair... . 
_The last thing I want to know in a 
library is exactly what I want there. I am 
tired of knowing what I want. I am al- 
ways knowing what I want. I. can know 
what I want almost anywhere. If there is 
a place left on God’s earth where a modern 
man can go and go regularly and not know 
what he wants awhile, in Heaven’s name 
why not fet him? When it is given to a 
man to stand in the Assembly Room of 
Nations, to feel the ages, all the ages, gath- 
ering around him, flowing past his life; to 
listen to the immortal stir of Thought, to 
the doings of The Dead, why should a man 
interrupt—interrupt a whole world—to know 
what he is about? 
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There is a certain fine excitement about 
taking a library in this fashion, a sense of 
spaciousness, of joy in it, which one is al- 
most always sure to miss in libraries—most | 
libraries—by staying in them. The only 
way one can get any real good out of a 
modern library seems to be by going away 
in the nick of time. If one stays, there is 
no help for it. One is soon standing before 
the card catalogue, sorting one’s wits out 
in it, filing them away, and the sense of 
boundlessness both in one’s self and every- 
body else—the thing a library is for—is 
fenced off forever. 

At least it seems fenced off forever. One 
sees the universe barred and patterned off 
with a kind of grating before it. It is a 
card-catalogue universe.”—(Lee. Lost art of 
reading ) 

b) On adults who do want to be 
helped. 

I think it has been made clear to 
you, by the analysis already given of 
many of our library methods, that 
these can only produce in the users of 
libraries an intellectual flabbiness and 
laziness. Originality dies  still-born. 
Minds that should be dynamos, gen- 
erating power, become scrap baskets, 
holding bits of unrelated information, 
or sometimes degenerate into mere 
sieves, incapable even of holding on to 
the facts dumped into them. 

c) The children. 

When we stuff the child’s brain, in- 
stead of training it, we are injuring the 
mental grasp of the new generation 
and making it less capable of wrest- 
ling with the problems that our mod- 
ern life will press upon it for solution. 

Self-help should be the ideal in the 
library, as it is the ideal of the new 
philanthropy and of the new educa- 
tion. We do not acquire a good phy- 
sique by hiring a substitute to take 
gymnastic exercises for us, and mas- 
sage is but a poor substitute for self- 
exercise. Our mental muscle must be 
developed in the same way as our 
physical, through our own efforts. The 
ideal of the librarian, like that of the 
teacher, should be to make himself the 
guide-board, pointing the way, but 
not the automobile, carrying the trav- 
eler, with no effort on his part, to his 
destination. Many modern libraries 
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are dram-shops. They should be gym- 
nasiums. 

The principal objections raised 
against self-help in the library are: 

a) It is hard to teach adults. It 
certainly is hard to teach adults. In 
many cases it is impossible. But we 
can teach a few adults and all chil- 
dren and so raise an adult generation 
not given to leaning on others, to con- 
tenting themselves with second hand 
thoughts doled out by others, but a 
generation of people who can stand 
squarely on their own feet, and look 
steadily out of their own eyes, and 
form their own conclusions. 

b) We are told that it takes more 
time to teach people to help them- 
selves. So it does, at first, but it is 
time saved in the end. And even if 
it did not save time in the end, should 
we not adopt the method if it were 
for the best good of those whom we 
try to serve? 

To sum up, I submit that the aim 
of the ideal library assistant is to do 
the reader’s work for him, and that 
her method, as exemplified at the loan 
desk, in the reference room, and in 
work with children, irritates the read- 
ers who prefer to help themselves, 
while it dulls the minds and saps the 
energy of those who are willing to be 
helped. As applied to children, this 
method is bound to produce creatures 
known to the zoologists as Poriferata 
(common name, sponges) rather than 
the higher order of warm-blooded 
Vertebrates! 





Each man should learn what is 
within him, that he may strive to 
mend; he must be taught what is with- 
out him, that he may be kind to others. 
It can never be wrong to tell him the 
truth; * * * even if a fact shall 
discourage or corrupt him, it is still 
best that he should know it; for it is 
in this world as it is, and not in a world 
made easy by educational suppression, 
that he must win his way to shame or 
glory —Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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*Extensive Extension and Intensive 
Extension 
Matthew S. Dudgeon, secretary, Wisconsin 
library commission, Madison, Wis. 

To extend the territory throughout 
which the public may have access to 
books by establishing libraries, branches, 
deposit stations, and traveling libraries 
is what is most commonly understood by 
the phrase library extension work. But 
as the farmer is learning that close in- 
tensive cultivation of a few acres gets 
better results than the same _ efforts 
spread out over a wider acreage, so we 
are learning that an intense effort to 
reach every individual within the com- 
munity now having a library is just as 
important as establishing new libraries. 
In other words, intensive extension is 
just as important as extensive extension. 


Obligation rather than sentiment. I 
detect in myself some considerable im- 
patience every time I hear the phrase 
“missionary spirit” as applied to library 
work. It carries with it an implication 
that to serve certain of the persons in a 
community is outside of the regular du- 
ties of the librarian. Placing the pub- 
lic’s own books before the public wheth- 
er in a factory, in railroad shops, or in 
a settlement house is not a missionary 
act. It is a matter of duty and business. 
It is performed pursuant to the contract 
of employment. It is no more a mis- 
sionary act than is the act of the grocer 
clerk who sells the customer a package 
of breakfast food. Librarian and grocer 
alike are paid for doing these things. 
Both are in the feed business. He is 
feeding the body, the librarian is feeding 
the mind. He is not necessarily a gener- 
ous minded, benevolent individual per- 
forming a virtuous but superfluous act 
when he is doing simply what he is hired 
to do. Neither is the librarian. 

I have also a mental antipathy toward 
the phrase “missionary spirit” for an- 
other reason. The phrase implies that 
one, ranking himself a superior, reaches 
down from some lofty position and 
serves in a self-complacent way some 





*Read before Indiana library association, 
at Terre Haute, October 18, 1912. 
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benighted individual below him in race 
or station. The librarian who takes that 
attitude is lost. When she feels that 
she has become an “uplifter” ready to 
“uplift” the lowly, ignorant persons 
around her, her usefulness is at an end. 

What we as librarians must do is to 
quit cultivating a sentimental spirit to- 
ward our. duties. What we need is rath- 
er to get a clear conception of the work 
legally required by our contract of em- 
ployment. In other words, when we de- 
liver books where they were never de- 
livered before we are simply decently 
honest and fairly efficient employes. 

If a policeman rescues a drunken man 
from thugs he is doing just what the 
good Samaritan did. But if in the pres- 
ence of the policeman you should refer 
to the missionary spirit exhibited, he 
would look you over with some care as a 
likely candidate for the insane asylum. 
The policeman’s common sense way of 
looking at the matter is that he is hired 
to do that sort of thing; consequently he 
ascribes to himself no peculiar virtue be- 
cause in doing his work he incidentally 
succored a distressed human being. No 
more should the librarian. 

This is, of course, but another way of 
saying that for the city library and its 
librarian to serve literally every person 
in the community is not to follow a vol- 
untary sentimental impulse, but it is an 
entirely proper recognition of a legal and 
moral obligation growing out of the con- 
tract of employment. 

Study of people as well as_ books. 
You know, of course, that success in li- 
brary work demands only two very sim- 
ple things: Knowledge of literature and 
knowledge of people. In emphasizing 
a knowledge of people I must not be un- 
derstood to minimize the importance of 
knowledge of books: That is always of 
the highest importance. But while the 
average librarian reads, studies, classi- 
fies, and arranges her books carefully, 
she is apt to regard the people around 
her en masse, not recognizing any in- 
dividuality in them and making no effort 
to organize or classify them. Close in- 
tensive extension of library work calls 
for a careful study of people and for a 
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classification of them in order that the 
librarian may know that her service is 
systematically and symmetrically devel- 
oped so as to reach all in all groups. 
Through this process she may discover 
what the people of the community are 
doing, what they are thinking, what 
books are needed, who are the most book 
hungry and to what persons books would 
be of the greatest value. This is the 
phase of library work which we in Wis- 
consin are laying stress upon at this 
time and like the farmer we are empha- 
sizing intensive rather than extensive 
extension. 

Tendency toward feminization of the 
library. It is to be observed that women 
and children are more served and pos- 
sibly better served in the library than are 
men. Mr O. R. Howard Thomson, of 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania, at the last 
meeting of the Keystone State library as- 
sociation, said: “The inadequacy of 
more than half of our public libraries is 
the cause of the slight esteem in which 
they are generally held by business men 
and tax payers. If the business man, 
the mechanic, the seamstress, the cook, 
the bookkeeper, the engineer, the con- 
tractor, and the minister, find that de- 
spite the fact that their town or city has 
an ornate library building, they must still 
buy two-thirds of the books they wish 
to consult themselves, are they to be 
blamed for regarding the library as an 
institution devoted to the giving out of 
picture books to children and novels to 
women? Are they to be censured for 
regarding the library not as an integral 
part of education but as a luxury; a 
thing whose necessity if greater than 
that of a town band is less than that of 
cement walks in the town green?” This 
is a serious indictment. It charges: first, 
that the library sadly fails to perform its 
function in that it neglects a large por- 
tion of its patrons; and, second, that the 
neglected ones are those who are doing 
the work of the community. If we were 
asked to explain the failure of the 
churches to attract men we might sug- 
gest that the reason is that they do not 
offer that which men crave. Is it not 
true that the scarcity,of men among li- 
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brary patrons indicates that there is too 
little in the library that appeals to the 
purely masculine? In seeking to estab- 
lish universality of service, therefore, we 
are trying to get more boys and men in- 
to the library, seeking to reach this 
somewhat neglected class and to show to 
them what the library has in it for them. 
In this again special attention is placed 
upon the necessity of helping those men 
who are workers. 

The municipal official To reach mu- 
nicipal officials is important. They need, 
and we find they will read, literature 
which suggests how their city can be 
made more prosperous, healthful, and 
beautiful. They are anxious to know 
what other progressive cities are doing 
and how they are doing it. There is a 
wealth of material, books, pamphlets, 
and periodicals, dealing with various 
phases of municipal problems which can 
be brought to the attention of these offi- 
cials. Discussions of street construc- 
tion, the oiling of streets, the planning 
of the city, can be brought to the atten- 
tion of the city engineer. Such books as 
Wilcox on Municipal franchises can be 
given to the city attorney. The latest 
comment on sanitation and hygiene may 
go to the health officers. Police stations 
and fire barns may be made points for 
deposit of books. 

School people. It is generally recog- 
nized that the librarian who fails to co- 
operate with schools is inefficient. Every 
pupil who goes through the public 
school must be caught and treated as it 
were with an application of the best lit- 
erature. The query presents itself to 
us, however, whether our libraries serve 
superintendent, principals, and members 
of the board of education as well as they 
serve the pupil. Has all the literature 
regarding such subjects as Dr Montes- 
sori’s scientific pedagogy, the wider use 
of the school plant, and industrial edu- 
cation, been brought to their attention as 
well as lighter literature that would be 
of value to them? Do the professors in 
the higher institutions, for example, 
know that every one of them is likely to 
be a Queed (something far worse than 
a “goop”) unless, like the hero of that 
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novel, they get out of themselves and 
into touch with matters outside of the 
school room? 

Library authorities. Library directors 
and trustees must not be overlooked. 
Some of them sadly need suggestion and 
education along the line of the possibili- 
ties of library development that they 
may have a vision of what the library 
can and should be. So we are trying to 
get library ideals to trustees as well as 
to librarians. 

The professions. The men in all the 
professions are voracious readers if only 
the proper material can be furnished to 
them. Lawyers are seeking all that is 
published upon reform in court proced- 
ure, the recall of judges, the recall of 
decisions, the easy amendment of the 
constitution. Lighter literature such as 
Wellman’s Art of cross-examination, or 
A day in court, by the same author, ap- 
peal to them. The modern physician no 
longer so much the man of the medicine 
case as he is an expert in hygiene and 
sanitation will welcome the periodical 
and pamphlet material upon these sub- 
jects. 

Business men. The library’s activities 
among business men is work in a com- 
paratively new field. It has been esti- 
mated that 75 per cent of the books of 
definite value to business men in their 
every day duties have been published 
within five years. The literature, how- 
ever, is a rapidly growing one and the 
demand for it has even surpassed the 
supply furnished by this rapid growth. 
Bankers are ready to read anything upon 
monetary reform. Merchants and their 
employes are studying window dressing, 
the art of advertising, treatises on sales- 
manship. Students of business prob- 
lems are demanding not only the more 
technical books, but such books as Scott’s 
Increasing human efficiency in business, 
his Psychology of advertising, or De- 
land’s Imagination in business. Arnold 
Bennett’s Living upon 24 hours a day, 
his The human machine, and his Mental 
efficiency, are not without value and in- 
terest. Manufacturers are examining the 
principles of scientific management, are 
studying cost accounting, and, like mer- 
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chants, are interested in advertising as 
an art. Ginger talks by Holman, Mak- 
ing him buy by Lawrence, Influencing 
men in business by Scott, and Men who 
sell things, appeal to traveling salesmen. 
A book warmly commended by those fa- 
miliar with business literature is What to 
read on business published by the Busi- 
ness Book Bureau of New York, which 
contains classified lists of business books, 
each title being annotated with a fairly 
accurate characterizing note. 

The Newark businessmen’s branch 
and the Chicago civics room are exam- 
ples of what large libraries can do in 
the way of having on tap information 
important to business men. It has 
been shown, however, that a very 
large percentage of the inquiries made 
in these rooms can be answered from 
a very small percentage of the mate- 
rial there. In response to an inquiry 
Mr Dana suggests that ninety per cent 
of the questions asked at his business 
branch could be answered by refer- 
ence to a small percentage of the ma- 
terial, including: 

1. Directories, city, state, trade, and gen- 
eral 

2. Maps, local, of city, county, and sur- 
rounding country 

3. Maps of the largest cities (taken out 

of old city directories from these 

cities) 

General atlases 

Telegraph and cable codes 

Dictionaries 

Official railway guides 

Municipal reports 

Business reference books, giving forms, 

commercial law, statistics, etc. 

10. Books on such subjects as stenography, 
advertising, salesmanship, bookkeep- 
ing, real estate, insurance, banking, etc. 

The cream of the material used in 
these rooms could be placed in a small 
corner in the smallest public library 
and do for the small communities sub- 
stantially what these larger enterprises 
are doing for the larger communities. 
Doubtless all of you are familiar with 
the suggestion made by Mr Paine of 
the Syracuse public library that $5 
judiciously invested will procure a ref- 
erence collection of genuine value to 
the practical business man. 


COND op 
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Public corporations. The despised 
public service corporation and its em- 
ployes must not be forgotten. Many 
successful branches and reading rooms 
are located in railroad shops. In one 
small town in Wisconsin the railroads 
recognized the value of the men’s 
reading room and club room in the li- 
brary by paying $30 per month 
towards its maintenance. The Bell 
Telephone Co. in Wisconsin has asked 
that the public libraries in the various 
cities cooperate with it in locating 
branches in their buildings and in making 
special and general literature accessible to 
its employes. 

Men who work with their hands. 
We seldom find a plumber or a mason 
or a carpenter hunting through our 
stacks or our catalogs for books of 
practical value to him. Possibly the 
skilled mechanic has been neglected. 
Then, too, many unskilled workers 
wish to learn something of the rudi- 
ments of the trade; wish to learn of 
books that do not pre-suppose too 
much scientific or mathematical school- 
ing, books that could be understood 
by the man whose education has never 
taken him higher than the fourth 
grade in public school work. 

I think our commission was never 
faced with a more difficult problem of 
book selection than that of preparing 
a list of 40 or 50 books of this class 
to be placed in the state prison for the 
use of those prisoners who were ambi- 
tious to be, upon their release, skilled 
workers. Many of the prisoners knew 
little more than how to read. But a 
long and not altogether unsuccessful 
search resulted in the listing of a con- 
siderable number of books devoid of 
mathematical equations, complicated 
formulas, or involved scientific demon- 
strations. 

But the present occupation does not 
always reveal literary preferences. 
Farmers refuse to enthuse over rural 
problems or agricultural science. As 
has been suggested, however, many an 
office building is filled with city work- 
ers who look with longing eyes toward 
rural scenes in the midst of which 
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they fondly hope some time to be. Such 
as these are sometimes more interested 
in books upon poultry, gardening, 
dairying, and rural subjects generally 
than are the farmers to whom these 
things are commonplace. If the li- 
brarian, however, will select books 
which are specially suited to the sort 
of farming emphasized in the vicinity, 
books that mean increased farm earn- 
ings, the farmer as well as the near- 
farmer will do considerable reading. 

Public spirited men. There is in every 
community a group of men and women 
who have a community conscience and 
who are interested in all sociological 
and civic movements. It is the defin- 
ite duty of the librarian to serve these, 
since the library itself is a community 
institution pledged to community in- 
terests. Then, too, these individuals 
are men and women of influence in the 
community, who, if the library serves 
them, will evidence their interest by ef- 
fectively urging increased appropria- 
tions. 

Small expense involved. In urging 
universality of service we often are 
answered that if the appropriation 
were larger the library could reach 
more people. Our reply to this is al- 
ways that if the library reached more 
people the appropriation would be 
larger. Universal service means uni- 
versal interest, universal appreciation, 
unanimous popular support and logic- 
ally increased appropriation. This is 
peculiarly true if the new increased 
patronage is from men. A large in- 
crease in the number of persons served 
involves only a very small increase of 
expenditures. In the first place, much 
can be done by making more varied 
and continuous use of material on 
hand. For example, the publishers of 
periodicals are constantly seeking to 
do what we ought to do; that is, try- 
ing to find reading matter which ap- 
peals to individuals which they have 
not heretofore reached. These same 
periodicals have in them from time to 
time something for practically every 
individual within our circle of influ- 
ence. In the second place, a wealth of 
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material can be obtained with little or 
no expense. To illustrate: In compil- 
ing the list of free material on socio- 
logical problems, above referred to, we 
found that the last word upon many 
subjects was to be found in some free 
bulletin or pamphlet. 

Conclusion. ‘The phase of extension, 
then, which we are urging is an in- 
tensive extension which seeks to reach 
literally every individual in the com- 
munity with special emphasis upon 
the men who are workers. To promote 
the masculinization of library patron- 
age, to get boys and men within the 
circle of the library’s influence, to help 
the workers do their work, is our en- 
deavor. 





The Bird Books 
In relation to a criticism upon the Bird 
book in the May number of Pustic L1- 
BRARIES, Mr Asa Don Dickinson writes 
as follows: 


It seems-to me that the libraries should 
buy “The bird book,” for the following 
reason: because it includes material pre- 
viously published in “North American birds’ 
eggs,” “Land birds,’ “Water birds,” and 
“Western bird guide,” beside some new 
matter never before published. The cost of 
all the above mentioned books is about 
double what is asked for “The bird book.” 
Moreover, the three little pocket guides, 
although they have sold in great quantities, 
are unsatisfactory for library use because of 
their tendency to mysteriously disappear. 

We regret that it has not been made 
clear previously that the book is largely 
made up of matter previously published, 
and a statement to this effect will be in- 
serted in the Preface to subsequent editions. 
The book is necessarily heavy because of 
the highly calendered paper which is used 
to get the best results from the color pic- 
tures, which appear on nearly every page. 
The book trade generally has not criticised 
the binding in any way, but we shall see to 
it that this is made stronger in future 
editions, to withstand the wear and tear of 
library use. 

AsA Don DICKINSON. 





D. C. Corrections 
Ed. 5-7 
First line, page 5 should read 544.7, 
not 541.7, as misprinted. 
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Dear Editor: 

As I want to know what the libraries 
are doing in the matter of collecting 
the literature of the Great War, and, as 
I have a weakness for reading PusLic 
LrpraRIES every month, I wonder if you 
would give me a little space on the sub- 
ject? - 

We are planning to hold a conference 
on the war at Clark, when it is over, and 
events can be viewed more calmly. So 
the question of collecting material came 
before us. We were quite ready to try 
everything we could get hold of, but felt 
that we should not do so if we were 
merely duplicating what was being done 
by other libraries in this part of the 
country. 

From inquiries I have made I find the 
Library of Congress is making a com- 
plete collection, which will probably 
excel all others, as it is to be assumed it 
will receive many items from the vari- 
ous embassies and consulates through 
the Department of State. 

Mr Anderson writes me that the New 
York public library has instructed its 
agents abroad to send in everything that 
bears on the war and that they are buying 
here everything that appears. The Bos- 
ton Athenaeum is doing the same thing, 
and in addition Mr Bolton says they are 
receiving a great deal of material from 
trustees and proprietors who are in com- 
munication with friends abroad. 

The Boston public library is also buy- 
ing extensively—but not everything that 
appears. 

Harvard and Yale are making ex- 
tensive collections—Yale _especially— 
utilizing their alumni abroad as col- 
lectors. Yale has gone so far as to locate 
and address every alumnus. now in the 
countries at war, urging upon them the 
importance of gathering for the library 
any and every item bearing upon the 
great conflict. Much of this material 
will not be sent at present, but will be 
held until the war is over. 

It would be interesting to know what 
other libraries are doing in the matter. 
I suppose every large library will get all 
the material it can. The problem will 
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be, as Mr C. K. Bolton of the Boston 
Athenaeum puts it: “For the small 
libraries that must have the best and 
may not know at the present moment 
what is the best.” 

I think Pusric LiprariEs might ren- 
der a service by publishing from month 
to month a list of the bibliographies that 
appear on the war. As a beginning, per- 
mit me to name those I have seen: 


Lange, F. W. T. and Berry, W. T. 
Books on the great war; an annotated bibli- 


ography. London, Grafton & Co. 1915. 
55-+-Sp. 
N. Y. Times Review of Books. 
Bibliography on the European war. Issues 


of Nov. 29, 1914, and April 18, 1915. 
Boston public library. 

Selected list of books relating to the Euro- 
pean crisis. Boston, 1914. (See also the 
monthly Bulletin of the Boston Public 
library.) 

New York public library. 

The European war. Bulletin of the New 
York public library. Feb., 1915, and fol- 
lowing. 

Bridgeport public library. 

Europe and the war (1914-). 
Conn., Sept., 1914. 9p. 

New books on the European war. Ip. 
District of Columbia public library. 

Selected books on the European war. 
1914. 10p. 

Jacksonville public library. 

Reading list on great European war. 
sonville, Fla., 1914. 8p. 
Syracuse (N. Y.) public library. 
Europe and war. (No imprints.) 16p. 

I should be glad to receive any other 
lists that have appeared. 

Finally, I beg to suggest one book to 
all public libraries as worthy of wide 
circulation and careful reading. It is, 
Hueffer, Ford Madox: When blood is 
their argument. Hodder & Stoughton, 
N. Y. 1915. 354 p. Price 75cts. 

Cordially yours, 
Louis N. WILson. 


Clark University library. 
Worcester, Mass., May 10, 1915. 


Bridgeport, 


Oct., 


Jack- 





Use of the Checker-Board 
Editor Pusric LrprariEs: 

I want to share with others a satisfac- 
tory solution of a troublesome problem 
and send the following for the consider- 
ation of any library which has a similar 


problem: 
The perplexities found usually in ar- 
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ranging schedules, and particularly 
summer schedules when many are on 
vacations, have been solved—as far as 
this library is concerned—by the use 
of the checker-board. 

The assistants have each four weeks 
for their vacation. During the sum- 
mer each is on duty four mornings, 
five afternoons and two evenings. Each 
takes at noon an hour and a half and 
for supper an hour. The day is di- 
vided, therefore, into seven parts, as 
follows: 9-11.30, 11.30-1, 1-2.30, 2.30- 
5, 5-6, 6-7, 7-9, 40%4 hours per week in 
summer. These time divisions are 
placed across the top of the checker- 
board, while the names of the staff are 
arranged at the left side. 

Allow a checker to represent the 
presence of an assistant on duty. It 
is desired that there shall be at least 
two available for desk duty during all 
day hours, and three in the evening. 
On Saturday this must be increased to 
four and five. 

The summer plan, on Monday, July 
12, with E, G, and I away on vacations, 
is as follows: 

9-11.30 11.30-1 1-2.30 2.30-5 5-6 6-7 7-9 
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A glance at the column of any hour 
of the day readily shows just who should 
be on duty. 

Harotp T. DouGHeErty. 

Public library, Pawtucket, R. I. 





Six facts about the Los Angeles pub- 
lic library which the Los Angeles Times 
says many citizens of that city do not 
know are well worth repeating. They 
are, to quote the Times, these: The Los 
Angeles public library ranks seventh 
among the great libraries of the United 
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States in the number of books loaned. 
There are as many regular library users 
in Los Angeles as in Boston; more than 
in St. Louis. Approximately one-fifth 
of the population of Los Angeles have 
library cards. The Los Angeles public 
library loaned a grand total of 1,715,000 
books in 1914, an average of over three 
books to every man, woman and child in 
the city. The book circulation of the 
Los Angeles public library has increased 
70 per cent in the last two years. The 
supply of books, especially those on 
travel, history, engineering, the trades, 
business and civic affairs and other sub- 
jects of permanent value and impor- 
tance, does not begin to equal the de- 
mand.—Christian Science Monitor. 





It Isn’t Your Town—It’s You 


On a neat card appropriately decorated 
the Louisville convention and _ publicity 
league, sends its compliments with the fol- 
lowing: 

If you want to live in the kind of a town 

Like the kind of a town you like, 

You needn’t slip your clothes in a grip 

And start on a long, long hike. 
You'll only find what you left behind, 

For there’s nothing that’s really new. 
It’s a knock at yourself when you knock 

your town. 

It isn’t the town—it’s you. 


Real towns are not made by men afraid 
Lest somebody else gets ahead. 

When everyone works and nobody shirks 
You can raise a town from the dead, 
And if while you make your personal 

stake 
Your neighbors can make one, too, 
Your town will be what you want to 
see. 
It isn’t the town—it’s you. 





Illinois Library Legislation 

Illinois librarians are urged not to for- 
get to keep their legislative members in- 
terested in the library bill (which has 
passed the Senate and is on second 
reading in the House) until it has been 
signed by the Governor. Lack of inter- 
est is the only danger. 

Mary Ereen AHERN. 
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Concentrated buying—The May num- 
ber of the A. L. A. Bulletin contains a 
question “from a member of the asso- 
ciation” as to the value of purchasing 
library supplies through a central city 
purchasing agent. 

There must undoubtedly come a chorus 
of negatives against the plan of purchas- 
ing library supplies through a central 
city purchasing agent. Experience has 
shown and circumstances are numerous 
where the city purchasing agent has been 
a detriment to the service given to the 
libraries. The experience has been so 
unsatisfactory that wherever the libra- 
ries have been able, they have kept the 
power for their own agent in the library. 
Obviously, for very pertinent reasons, 
places and names can not be published. 

In point of material, in poor service, 
in misinterpreting their wants through 
ignorance of the technical nature of the 
material, where the plan of buying 
through a purchasing agent has been 
tried, nothing but vexation has resulted. 
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The city agent is usually incapable of 
doing efficient work, and even in copying 
requisitions and sending out orders, 
eight times out of ten he bulls it. Where 
competitive bids are asked for, the cor- 
rectness of receipt is in inverse ratio to 
the number of hands through which the 
order passes. 

The theory of the purchasing agent 
is to render better service at better 
prices, by reason of having better pur- 
chase power, but in library work, where 
the librarian is usually trained and ex- 
perienced, having a thorougn knowledge 
of the technique of her profession, whose 
integrity and honesty in purchasing her 
material should not be questioned, the 
idea ought not to be countenanced by any 
self-respecting library. ‘The amount of 
money not spent (it can not be called 
saved) does not compensate for the un- 
satisfactory results that follow. In com- 
petitive bids, the purchasing agent will 
usually award an order to the lowest bid- 
der, and accept 50 per cent in quality 
and efficiency of material, so that in the 
whole transaction the city loses the dif- 
ference. 

There is nothing to recommend a cen- 
tral city purchasing agent, and every rea- 
son for libraries wishing intelligent, 
prompt and proper service to set their 
faces against the idea. 

A number of interested persons have 
tried at various times to act as inde- 
pendent city agents for buying books, 
supplies and the like for libraries at 
distant points from book centers. The 
project has not proved successful for 
either the agent or the library, and 
in nearly every case has ended disas- 
trously for those most concerned. 

Library fire—Again a library has been 
the prey of the flames as without hin- 
drance they wrapped its contents in the 
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folds of destruction. The St. Paul public 
library, which was completely destroyed 
by fire on May 2, illustrated again the 
insecurity of a precious store of ac- 
cumulated knowledge against destruc- 
tion when it has not been housed in fire- 
proof quarters. 

The sagacity of the library board of 
St. Paul in taking every precautionary 
step possible under the conditions and 
covering as completely as possible the 
loss by insurance deserves the highest 
commendation. The foresight in remov- 
ing the rare and valuable books, some 
600 in number, to a place of safety some 
time ago, because of the known danger 
of fire in the building, also merits com- 
mendation. A clean start with new 
books and fittings in a new library build- 
ing isn’t a bad prospect, though, to be 
sure, no one would willingly try the fire 
method to obtain it. 

One of the benefits from the fire which 
became apparent at once was the offer 
of help from adjacent libraries in tid- 
ing over the days of stress. Another 
was the awakened interest on the part 
of the public, and which showed itself 
by public expressions of appreciation 
of the library’s service to the commu- 
nity and by offers of money and books. 
These in themselves afford some com- 
pensation. 

What is a library?—It would seem as 
if this question had been up, discussed 
and answered so many times that any- 
thing said further on the subject would 
be futile. Yet it was only last month 
that a community was. all 
stirred up over the question of “vot- 
ing for a library” when there wasn’t 
a library in sight—nothing but a prop- 
osition for the usual gift for a build- 
ing. Some of the citizens wanted to 
vote for the tax for books and others 


nearby 
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saw only the material improvement 
of the place in having the regulation 
bit of bric a brac, as it were, set con- 
spicuously on the corner. The sad 
part of this was the lack of guidance 
for this community which is many 
miles from any library, a guidance 
which should have shown them that 
a library is not a building at all, is not 
even a lot of books unless the latter is 
in the hands of an intelligent person 
who will see that they are properly 
used. This incident shows the need 
of saying the old things over and over, 
in a new way, perhaps, if possible, but 
still saying them so they shall not be 
forgotten and fail to serve the critical 
time which when it needs them, needs 
them very much. This being so Pub- 
lic Libraries again goes on record as 
saying that a library building should 
be the last consideration to receive at- 
tention in starting a library, and it 1s 
by far the best plan to start with a 
comparatively few books, a good li- 
brarian who knows how to find the 
books and the people that belong to 
each other, and to “grow” a library in 
rented quarters. 

The roll of honor of English librarians— 
It is a sad reminder of the times upon 
which librarians, in common with the 
rest of the world, have fallen, as month 
by month the list of librarians who have 
“joined the colors” continues in the Eng- 
lish library periodicals. It emphasizes 
again and again the terrible waste that 
war produces. What potentialities are 
wiped out, what terrible gaps are pro- 
duced in the progress of individual de- 
velopment and what horrible knowledge 
is being stored up for the future unhap- 
piness of the whole world! 

Somewhere, some day the pressure of 
remorse will make the hearts of men 
turn in anguish and regret when, with 
the casting up of accounts, the great loss 
to the whole world will stand revealed. 
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New Library Building of University of 
Missouri 

The University of Missouri has 
never had a separate building for its 
collection of books. The library has 
been housed in several buildings on 
the campus, but during most of its his- 
tory it has had quarters in Academic 
hall. When the old Academic hall 
was destroyed by fire, the library suf- 
fered destruction. Only a hundred or 
two hundred books which were out on 
loan at the time were preserved. The 
present university library therefore 
dates from 1892. After remaining in 
the medical building for three years, 
the library was transferred in 1895 to 
the present Academic hall which had 
just been completed. The library oc- 
cupies the first floor and basement of 
the west wing. The quarters were out- 
grown some time ago. Corridors were 
made into rooms and several adjacent 
rooms were annexed. 

After several unsuccessful attempts 
to secure an appropriation from the 
General Assembly for a library build- 
ing, an appropriation of $200,000 was 
secured for the central portion of a 
building and $75,000 for a site for it. 

In the rapid growth of the university 
the old campus became too small to 
accommodate the buildings. The new 
agricultural building, erected in 1907, 
was placed on the north end of the hor- 
ticultural grounds, just a block east of 
the old campus. This was followed 
by the erection of three other science 
buildings, which with the horticultural 
laboratory, are so grouped as to make, 
with other buildings to be erected, an- 
other quadrangle, the Science group. 
This new campus—the east campus— 
is generally called the “White campus” 
on account of the gray appearance of 
the buildings, which have been con- 
structed of Missouri gray limestone 
with Bedford stone trimmings. The 
site of the new library building con- 
nects the old campus with the new. 
The building is therefore centrally lo- 
cated with respect to the needs of the 
several divisions of the University. The 
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site is on a rise of ground higher than 
that of either the new or the old cam- 
pus. The building will therefore have 
a commanding position and a sightly 
appearance. The block is wider on the 
east than on the west end. The aver- 
age width is 390 feet and the length is 
473 feet. 

The style of architecture is classical. 
It will be constructed of Bedford lime 
stone with Missouri granite first course 
above grade and other trimmings. The 
entire building will be as near fireproof 
as it can be made. Metal doors, metal 
sash in all window openings on the 
court and in the stacks and rolled wire 
glass for the stack windows. The base- 
ment stack floors and walls are damp 
proof. White enamel brick is used on 
all interior stack room walls. The deck 
floors of the stacks will be made of 
gray marble. The steel stacks will be 
finished in gray. This will ensure a 
clean looking, well lighted stack room. 
In the completed building there will be 
a large concrete area in front of the 
building as seen in the elevation. The 
approaches are from the north, the east 
and the west, but the main entrance is 
on the north, the Lowry Street side. 
The building is 213 feet wide facing 
north on Lowry and 146 feet deep in- 
cluding the stacks. There are two 
courts for the admission of light and 
air. 

The reading room is on the second 
floor of the central portion and will 
receive the north light through the 
bank of large windows indicated on 
the elevation. This room has a seating 
capacity of 250 readers. The periodi- 
cal and the seminary rooms will change 
places, so that a future overflow from 
the reading room will be accommodat- 
ed in the adjacent room to the east. 

It may appear to some of my readers 
that the reading room capacity is not 
sufficient. We have anticipated this 
contingency and are to retain the pres- 
ent reading room in Academic hall for 
a study hall and reading room for un- 
dergraduates in the College of arts. 

The library will house the collection 
of the State historical society of Mis- 
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souri and furnish offices and work 
rooms for their officials. The base- 
ment will be used largely to store the 
exchange duplicate material, and the 
newspapers of the Historical society. 
Unpacking rooms are here, as well as 
a large room for binding and repairs. 
The offices of the university library are 
grouped on the second floor in close 
proximity to the reading room and the 
loan desk. The height of the ceiling in 
the reading room is 30 feet. The third 
floor has a number of rooms for art 
works, seminar purposes and the like. 

The stacks to be erected now will 
have a capacity of 210,000 volumes, 
while the completed stacks will ac- 
commodate 520,000 volumes. 

The central portion of the building 
now in course of erection will be com- 
pleted this year. The equipment will 
be installed as soon as it can be pur- 
chased after the General Assembly of 
1915 appropriates the money for it. 
When the university opens its doors 
for students in September, 1915, the 
library will undoubtedly be housed in 
the new building serving its constitu- 
ency as usual. 

HENRY O. SEVERANCE. 





A Library in Constantinople 

Visitors to the mosque of St. Sophia 
in Constantinople will doubtless remem- 
ber the two white marble buildings at 
the right of the entrance gate. They are 
called tombs, but one is, in addition, a 
library. They are quite alike externally ; 
perhaps twenty-five feet square and flat- 
roofed with a small dome over the cen- 
ter. A portico covers the entrance door. 
Above, and down the sides of the door 
casing and that of the window on each 
side of it are bands of beautiful mosaic. 

Entering, one sees stretching across 
the room near the door two rows of 
curious objects. In shape and propor- 
tion they resemble nothing else so much 
as the little country school houses scat- 
tered through the middle west, except 
that the ridge pole slants gradually back 
from the front, and the sides are drawn 
toward each other at the back. These 
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are coffins of children of a branch of the 
royal family, and are covered with green 
cloth. Those of boys are distinguished 
by a white turban fixed to the front of 
the ridge pole. They are from two to 
three feet high in front and long and 
wide in proportion. 

In front of these is a row of five cof- 
fins exactly similar except in size; the 
middle one, distinguished by the white 
turban as that of the husband, is about 
five feet high in front; the two on each 
side are somewhat smaller. 

Beyond these is a row of four upright 
cabinets mounted on slender legs a foot 
high. They are of ebony inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, ivory and silver, about 
twenty inches square and three feet high 
above the legs. With these, the “li- 
brary” begins. 

As we came to them, one of the two 
young men who had been lounging in 
the rear of the room came forward and 
unlocked and threw back the dome- 
shaped top of one disclosing a shallow 
tray filled with thin manuscript books. 
The few leaves were of parchment with 
a wide inner margin down which were 
scattered charming little illuminations. 
The text, in a beautifully clear hand, 
seemed to be that of a ritual, as follow- 
ing the lines with his finger, he intoned 
or chanted a few of them. 

The remaining contents of this and 
the other cabinets he said were like what 
he had shown. Closing the lid he went, 
with the other man, into a small closet 
at the side from which they brought out 
two wooden troughs which they placed 
on the floor and around which we 
placed ourselves in somewhat Oriental 
fashion. These contained copies of the 
Koran, perhaps a foot and a half by two 
feet in size. The covers were plates of 
solid gold at least an eighth of an inch 
thick in delicate chasing which though 
worn by handling, still showed the pat- 
tern. The parchment leaves had the 
broad inner margin of the small books 
we had seen with the illuminations run- 
ning down it, and they and the initial let- 
ters were still more exquisite in color 
and workmanship. The lettering of the 
text was in keeping. These books were 
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presented to St. Sophia by the Mahomet 
who took the city in 1453. 

The inside of the building which 
housed these treasures was gorgeous 
with its walls and ceiling to the top of 
the dome lined with brilliant mosaic— 
red, green, yellow and blue in an ara- 
besque pattern. A little below the ceil- 
ing, ran a band about two feet wide of 
the purest ultra marine, bearing an Ara- 
bic inscription in raised white letters. 

It was my great good fortune to see 
this interesting place under the guid- 
ance of my friend, Dr Mary Mills Pat- 
rick, president of the American college 
for girls at Scutari. Dr Patrick had at 
that time (three years ago) lived for 35 
years in Constantinople and Scutari. She 
speaks the language fluently and knows 
both cities as but few Americans do, 
but even she, she told me, had but lately 
learned that there are probably fifty so- 
called libraries hidden away in Constan- 
tinople where but few people know of 
their existence and fewer still care. 

It is to be hoped that they may some- 
time be thoroughly explored, for who 
knows what things worth while may not 
be found in them? 

Cevia A. M. Currier. 

Iowa City, Iowa. 





Just for Fun 

A test in general culture for a children’s 

librarian 

One of the assistants in the Chicago 
public library proposed the following for 
all concerned at the end of a recent rath- 
er severe drilling in efficiency : 

1. For what person or persons was 
the wool of the black sheep destined ? 

2. Describe manoeuvres of the French 
army as recorded by M. Goose and give 
number of men in the French army. 

3. Give short biographical sketch of 
Solomon Grundy and mention seven im- 
portant events in his life. 

4. Who killed Cock Robin? 

5. Discuss the social significance of 
the botanical arrangement in Quite Con- 
trary Mary’s garden. 

6. Describe the codperative system 
of domestic economy in Jack Spratt’s 
household. 
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7. Describe briefly the astral phe- 
nomena which led to the elopement of 
two useful kitchen utensils. 

8. How many court musicians were 
maintained at the court of Old King 
Cole? 

9. Name and describe 
which Miss Muffet sat. 

10. Who stole the Queen of Heart’s 
pastry ? 

For special subject write not less than 
200 words on one of the following top- 
ics: 

1. Compare Schopenhauer on the 
“Vanity of existence” with the Old 
Woman who lived under the hill. 

2. Give a mathematical survey of the 
Ten-o’clock-scholar’s attendance. 


article on 





The Amateur View of How to Do It 


[With apologies to some who began as 
amateurs and have become shining lights 
in the profession by not taking this view.] 


Oh, the amateur librarian, how blithe and 
fresh he shows! 

No training or experience he has, yet all he 
knows; 

With moss-grown notions, meager brains, 
and tendency to shirk, 

He hopes to run a library and not do any 
work. 


Within the college library the new director 
stands; 

He calls the library minions forth, and is- 
sues these commands: 

Librarians are cranks, he says, all quibbles 
and red tape, 

Dull pedants who frame empty tasks all 
actual work to escape. 


No fumbling here I’ll have, no talk, no 
waste of time to think; 

No crossing of the floor to look within a 
book or drink. 

Keep on your jobs; get up some speed; 
hand in your record sheet; 

I’m on the watch, and they'll be fired who 
loaf or try to cheat. 


Learning or brains, judgment or thought, 
from you I don’t require; 

I only want the total done to mount up 
higher and higher. 

Statistics are the tout ensemble, to prate of 
quality 

Proves that your judgment’s on a jag, or 
you a shirk must be. 


Don’t stop to read, there’s none but me who 
needs the books to know, 
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I'll settle every question quick, I'll teach 
you how to go; 

Efficiency in library work is my one aim 
and care. 

I'l] cut down work, and make a hit by sav- 
ing everywhere. 


To catalog and classify at the top notch of 
speed, 

And rush thru tons of books an hour—that 
is the work we need. 

Don’t bother with shelf systems, and don’t 
haggle and split hairs; 

If books are lost, ’tis ten to one nobody 
knows or cares. 


The catalog’s a useless load; to drop it I’m 
afraid; 

I'll drop instead the things that give it 
value when it’s made; 

Then, when so worthless it’s been made 
that no one will it touch, 

I'll feel free to abuse it, and blame you 
‘cause it’s such. 


Lamb’s Tales you'll class with lambs, of 
course, with entry under Tales— 

Or Heads, perhaps—just toss them up and 
see which one prevails. 

3unions with Pilgrim’s Progress will quite 
naturally go— 

Don’t mind a few misspellings, for revision 
is too slow. 


Deal out the books to readers quick, by 
wagon-load or ton; 

But if the public ask for help, with ques: 
tions to you run, 

Just meet them with a far-off look, or freeze 
them with a stare; 

For scholars know, and hoi polloi must not 
expect much care. 


Books I don’t know, nor languages; but 
numbers tell the tale, 

So books I’ll order, without thought or 
judgment, by wholesale. 

With lists of publishers and sales we noth- 
ing have to do; 

Our agents must hunt up the books, it is 
their business to. 


To anyone a place I’ll give who knows her 
’ ,’ , 

So kind I am; and to mistakes no critic 
harsh I’ll be; 

To err is human; how ’tis done what mat- 
ter on the whole; 

I know no word, I heed no jot, of library 
rigmarole. 


With common sense ’tis easy quite to run 
a library; 

Just say: What I don’t know isn’t so; 
what I don’t see can’t be. 
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Librarians have waited long for me to show 
the trick; 

Just let the menials do the work, and brand- 
ish a big stick. 


Oh, I’ve the power, and I’ve the pull; no 
expert’s needed here! 

You do the work, I draw the pay; I hope 
I’ve made that clear. 

Oh, the library director, he is blithe and 
full of glee; 

But ’tis another tale to tell how fares the 
library. 

York STATE. 





Publicity Efforts in Seattle Public 
Library 


Perhaps the best evidence of the ef- 
fectiveness of the publicity used during 
the year has been the entreaties, in fact, 
almost threats and commands, from 
other members of the staff that the pub- 
licity man let up advertising the library 
until they could get their breath from 
the rush of work. The unprecedented 
growth in the use of the library is in 
part at least due to publicity, which has 
been considerably more extensive than 
in any previous year. Ways of pub- 
licity which were noted in the last an- 
nual report have been continued and 
new ways have been tried. An account 
of this publicity program is given in the 
report, a few items of which, from their 
unique character, might be mentioned. 

The library’s share in the Child Wel- 
fare exhibit, held at the Armory the 
last week in May, consisted of a space 
twelve by thirty feet, in which a minia- 
ture children’s room was installed, with 
low tables, chairs, pictures, and flower- 
ing plants. About 600 books purchased 
for the Yesler branch, which opened in 
September, were shelved in the library 
enclosure and these were circulated to 
children holding library cards. At one 
end of the space were seven screens tell- 
ing of library activities by means of 
photographs and posters. Special shelves 
were reserved for books recommended 
for a child’s own library, a collection of 
undesirable books for children, and a 
collection of books for mothers concern- 
ing the care of children. A list of books 
for a child’s own library was distributed 
and a pamphlet called “Library babies 
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are better babies’ was given out. At- 
tendants were always in charge to ex- 
plain the work of the library to visitors, 
and the grown people were so interested 
that at times the children were crowded 
out. 

In August the library conducted an 
aeroplane contest managed by Miss 
Hunter, children’s librarian of the Uni- 
versity branch. The original plan was 
for a contest among the boys of the Uni- 
versity district only, but the interest was 
so widespread that it was finally opened 
to all the boys in the city. With the help 
of Mr Howard Stine, playground di- 
rector of the Park department, and the 
playground instructors, the field arrange- 
ments were made and two contests were 
held a week apart. Prizes were donated 
by various interested people of the city, 
and much newspaper publicity was se- 
cured. One of the large department 
stores displayed the prizes in its win- 
dow, together with some of the models 
entered, and moving pictures of the meet 
were shown at a local theater the follow- 
ing week. The books on model aero- 
planes are in constant circulation and 
there is great interest in the possibility 
of another contest in 1915. Many boys 
who formerly regarded the library as a 
place to prepare lessons, now look upon 
it as a source of information on subjects 
in which they are keenly interested. 

The moving pictures of the aviation 
meet were so successful that a moving 
picture photographer was induced to 
take pictures of the opening of the Yes- 
ler branch, a children’s story hour, and 
a number of other activities of the li- 
brary. These also were shown at a local 
theater and later the films were pur- 
chased by the library. It is planned to 
use them in other theaters to advertise 
the library. 





“Prune thou thy words, thy thoughts 
control 
That o’er thee swell and throng; 
Thy will condense within thy soul, 
And change to purpose strong.” 
—John Henry Newman. 
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A Children’s Department in the 
Southwest 
The opening of new rooms for the children’s 
department in the Rosenberg library, 
Galveston, Texas 

In 1904, the Rosenberg library of Gal- 
veston, Texas, was dedicated and opened 
to the public. The library was given to 
the city of Galveston by the will of 
Henry Rosenberg, a merchant and bank- 
er of Galveston. Built in the late Ital- 
ian renaissance style of architecture, and 
located on a raised terrace, the library 
presents a very beautiful as well as 
stately appearance. 

Since the opening, the library has al- 
ways maintained a children’s department 
with its books shelved in connection with 
the general lending department. As the 
years have gone by both collection and 
loans have grown and proved the need of 
larger quarters. It finally became neces- 
sary to equip the three large rooms on 
the second floor of the library building 
originally intended for the children’s de- 
partment. One of these rooms has been 
planned for weekly story-hour purposes 
(see frontispiece) and also to serve on 
special occasions as an exhibition and 
study club room. The remaining two 
rooms have been designed for reading 
and book rooms. The whole has been 
equipped by the Library Bureau and now 
constitutes one of the finest and most 
complete children’s departments in the 
Southwest. The equipment represents 
a cost of nearly $6,000. 

The woodwork and furniture of the 
rooms are of quartered oak. In the main 
reading-room, the round tables of vari- 
ous heights with chairs to correspond 
and in front of the fireplace the large 
settles, whose carvings portray some of 
the “Story book folks,” go to make up a 
most inviting room for the children. A 
combined exhibit and magazine case is 
also a feature of the room. Large win- 
dows. on all sides let in the sunlight, as 
well as the cool gulf breezes in the sum- 
mer. Where partitions are used, as be- 
tween the story hour and reading-rooms 
and to separate the corridor from the 
reading-rooms, there has been adopted a 
partition consisting of a solid base ex- 
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tending as high as the wainscot, above 
which grilled panels are used. The whole 
is attractive in appearance, and has the 
advantage of being useful as well. The 
solid wood base is filled with filing cases 
for large pictures on edge. The grilled 
panels permit a better circulation of air, 
an important item in a_ semi-tropical 
climate. Roller curtains that draw down 
over the grilled part of the partition, 
keep the sound from penetrating during 
story hour and club times. Drawers 
and filing cases of various sizes for bul- 
letins and picture collections, sliding slat 
shelves for very large books, and other 
useful drawers and lockers are arranged 
around the story hour and exhibition 
room, surmounted by book-cases with 
glass doors in which are kept some of 
the library’s finest books. Roller cur- 
tains are provided for all these book- 
cases, the brightness of the light render- 
ing such a precaution necessary in Gal- 
veston to keep the books in good condi- 
tion. 

On the first of April the new rooms 
of the children’s department were for- 
mally declared open, and are now being 
daily enjoyed by hosts of children who 
are not loath to take advantage of these 
new quarters which belong entirely to 
them, and bid fair to make the new de- 
partment a very busy as well as useful 
one. 

There has been a large increase in 
use of the children’s department since 
these very attractive rooms were opened. 
Louise F. Bache, recently children’s li- 
brarian in the DeKalb branch of the 
Brooklyn public library, has been the 
children’s librarian since the latter part 
of February. She is succeeding splen- 
didly in her work. 





A School Test in Library Work 

A certain grade in the Oak Street 
school, Binghamton, N. Y., has a travel- 
ing library of 25 books from the Public 
library. 

Recently the teacher of this grade gave 
a little test which she called “A civil 
service examination for the position of 
librarian of the —— grade, Oak Street 
school.” The pupil handing in the best 
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paper was made librarian, the second 
best was made assistant librarian. 

The examination consisted mainly of 
a test in alphabeting a number of books 
by author and title, and the points of 
penmanship, neatness and accuracy were 
considered in making the decision. 

Cards were made for all the books 
of the traveling library and arranged 
alphabetically in a box kept for their 
use. The name of each borrower and 
date of loaning were written in ink on 
the back of each author card. 

These children will be able to look up 
a book in any library where they may 
find themselves. 





The New York public library, on the 
occasion of the visit of the Atlantic fleet 
to New York harbor in May, arranged 
in the Prints division of the main library 
an exhibition of “Prints and manu- 
scripts relating to the American navy.” 

The introductory group was composed 
of old ships, the famous Cleopatra’s 
barge, Roman galleys and warships from 
the Middle Ages to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Next was a compact review of 
the history of the American navy until 
the end of the Civil war. Pictures of 
well-known vessels and famous engage- 
ments, portraits of noted commanders 
and manuscript material relating to 
them, or letters written by them, illus- 
trate the story of naval achievements. 

John Barry (Father of the American 
navy), Esek Hopkins and John Paul 
Jones represented Revolutionary times 
on the sea, together with prints of en- 
gagements showing a number of noted 
ships. Stephen Decatur also appeared, and 
with Bainbridge, Perry, the actions be- 
tween the Chesapeake and the Shannon, 
the Wasp and the Frolic, and the famous 
ship Constitution (Old Ironsides), rep- 
resented the war of 1812. The Civil war 
and the introduction of steam were il- 
lustrated with large lithographs show- 
ing the various kinds of crafts then in 
use. Farragut and Foote, the Merrimac 
and the Monitor, the Alabama and the 
Kearsarge and other boats in action were 
also shown. 

The exhibit told its story clearly and 
suggestively. 
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Proposed Public Document Legislation 


Identical House bill 15902 and Sen- 
ate bill 5340, on which have been made 
identical reports, House No. 564, and 
Senate No. 438, all of the Sixty-third 
congress, 2d session, are the outcome 
of efforts to regulate and economize in 
our national publications. This bill, 
which will be reintroduced in the Six- 
ty-fourth congress, will repeal all ex- 
isting laws on the subject, including 
that of Jan. 25, 1895, which created the 
Documents office, and it is meant to 
provide for every detail. A notice of 
some changes made by the bill in its 
present form should therefore be of in- 
terest. 

The bill was framed by the Joint 
committee on printing, that is, by Geo. 
H. Carter, clerk of that committee. In 
this connection it is to be noted that 
the committee does not come into con- 
tact at all with the publications in re- 
gard to which it legislates; that the 
officials of Congress who _ influence 
public document legislation do not 
have to meet the problem of keeping 
all kinds of books along with govern- 
ment publications, as do librarians; 
that high-salaried positions as heads 
of independent bureaus like the Docu- 
ments office are liable to be filled with 
more regard to political pull than to 
fitness and interest in the work; and 
that the experts of the Documents 
office staff, to whom come for classifi- 
cation and cataloging every publication 
of the government, do not find that 
their advice is always taken. 

The bill provides as follows: 

It enlarges the supervisory powers 
of the Joint committee on printing, 
and provides for its holding over be- 
tween congresses. : 

It makes the superintendent of docu- 
ments a presidential appointee. He is 
at present nominally an appointee of 
the public printer under civil service 
regulations. If the librarians of the 
country will take advantage of this to 
impress upon the powers that be the 
need that the superintendent of docu- 
ments should possess the same equip- 
ment of brains, education, public 
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spirit, and bibliographical knowledge 
that is required of a librarian, this may 
improve matters. 

It makes existing designations of 
depository libraries permanent. It 
abolishes the Patent Gazette and geolog- 
ical publications depository libraries. 
Future designations of depositories are 
to be made by the superintendent of 
documents, instead of by senators and 
representatives as heretofore; but the 
territorial assignment is to be, as before, 
by congressional districts, with two for 
the state at large. Depositories are to be 
allowed at will to continue to receive 
everything published by the government, 
or to select what they will receive, reject- 
ing all else. 

The practice by which, since 1912, the 
Documents office wraps and sends out 
department publications to the addresses 
on the mailing lists of each department, 
is continued. Departments are directed 
to strike off from their mailing lists the 
names of depository libraries, unless such 
libraries specifically request duplicate 
copies. 

Distribution to or on order of sena- 
tors and representatives also is to be 
made by the Documents office, instead 
of by officials of congress. A credit and 
valuation system is arranged, according 
to which a senator may have documents 
whose sale price would amount to $2200, 
and representatives to $1800. 

The daily Congressional Record is to 
be provided with a table of contents. It 
may be suggested that to have the index 
of the Record constructed according to 
sound principles in its subject part, with 
uniformity and system governing its sub- 
ject headings from volume to volume, is 
equally needed. 

The printing of hearings, etc., before 
committees, is put under regulation, and 
their supply to depository libraries pro- 
vided for. No provision is made to sup- 
ply bills wanted by libraries. 

Reports of executive bureaus and de- 
partments are to be printed, as now, in 
an edition of 2500 copies, except as spe- 
cial provision is made in each case. A 
new provision is that no report shall ex- 
ceed two volumes in length. 
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For 1907-1912, these reports have been 
sent to depository libraries in the plain 
title edition. Except that it was bound 
in khaki buckram instead of cloth, black, 
blue, or brown, etc., it was identical with 
the department edition. The 1913 re- 
ports were sent in the binding of the de- 
partment edition. The plain title edition 
can be kept, all the volumes together by 
years, and classed with the other books 
on its subject, the Agricultural depart- 
ment report with agriculture, and so on. 
The edition with the series note, number, 
and binder’s title of a Senate or House 
document, can not be conveniently so 
kept. Besides, the edition numbered as 
a Senate or House document is always 
an added edition, the department or bu- 
reau edition having been always, up to 
the present, in print and in use before 
the edition numbered as a Senate or 
House document came out. To publish 
the same work twice with two sorts of 
binding, and differing only by the addi- 
tion of a note making it belong to a 
series, is objectionable because confus- 
ing. At one time, this custom of reprint- 
ing, which “jest growed,” like Topsy, 
was so bad that a bureau report might 
have been published in six editions, each 
with identical text given in whole or in 
part. The Documents office has exerted 
all its influence of years, and the Ameri- 
can library association has put itself on 
record, unless the writer is in error, in 
one edition only of any government pub- 
lication. 

However, when this added edition of 
non-Congressional publications with the 
Senate or House document number was 
sought to be abolished, the officials of 
Congress who handle Congressional 
documents begged that the habits of 
years might not be upset. So for their 
convenience and for Congressional use 
and in Washington only this extra edi- 
tion of executive reports has been con- 
tinued. For their use only serial num- 
bers continued to be assigned to these an- 
nual reports, and the Document Index 
continued to include them, although they 
were not documents of Congress any 
more except in Washington. They were 
sent to libraries in plain titles so that 
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they could be kept in a file together by 
years and shelved according to subject. 

The present bill restores the Senate 
and House document added edition of 
these reports, and this will be the edition 
sent to depository libraries if the bill 
passed unchanged. Everything else pub- 
lished by a department or bureau will be 
issued in the original plain title edition 
only. So the bulletins, monographs, etc., 
of the Geological Survey will be pub- 
lished in one edition only, and that edi- 
tion can be classed by subject and all the 
volumes together. But the report of the 
survey will be published in two editions, 
and the one with the House document 
number, each volume scattered among 
the other documents for its session, will 
be the one sent to libraries. If the plain 
title edition is wanted also, the depart- 
ment or bureau which publishes it must 
be asked to supply a duplicate. 

The bill abolished the set called 
Abridgment of message and documents, 
which also is an added edition of the 
executive reports. 

EpitH E. CiarKeE. 

140 North St., Auburn, N. Y. 

Memorial Day 

No longer need a Webster cry out for 
“Liberty and Union, now and forever, 
one and inseparable.” That condition 
we have; and that they and you won to 
their and your everlasting glory, and 
time has so justified the achievement that 
no man in this great land, North or 
South, now would have it otherwise. 
Whatever be our future problems, our 
future trials, we have at least the ad- 
vantage and satisfaction of facing them 
resolutely as a truly united Nation— 
united not in name alone, but in heart 
and purpose and determination to prove 
the wisdom of God in setting up in this 
new land, as an example for all the 
world, “a government of, for, and by the 
people.”—George Harvey. 





“Blue and white and crimson it shines 
Over the thinned and tottering lines. 
Hats off! 
The colors before us fly; 
But more than the flag is passing by.” 
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American Library Association 
Panama-Pacific exposition exhibit 


The committee having charge of the 
American library association exhibit at 
Leipzig, anticipating the Panama-Pacific 
exposition, made its plans to provide for 
both exhibits. 

The unexpected outbreak of hostili- 
ties in Augiist and the state of chaos into 
which European countries were plunged, 
made the accomplishment of the commit- 
tee’s plans for a time seem altogether 
hopeless. 

The committee, therefore, began anew 
and issued its requests for duplicate ma- 
terial and sent out its appeals for funds. 
The request for material met with a gen- 
erous response and the subscriptions of 
money were very liberal. After the ma- 
terial had been sent in, word was re- 
ceived that the cases from Leipzig had 
been shipped and were on their way to 
New York. 

The receipt of this information was as 
welcome as it was unexpected. Upon 
their arrival, the cases were shipped di- 
rectly to San Francisco and the work of 
preparation was arrested until they were 
received at the exposition grounds. 

Mr Gillis, the chairman of the Cal- 
ifornia state committee, had agreed to at- 
tend to the details of the receipt and ar- 
rangement of the material, but on ac- 
count of his serious and prolonged ill- 
ness, the work has fallen upon the other 
members of the California local commit- 
tee, Messrs Chas. S. Greene, librarian 
of the Oakland public library, and Mil- 
ton J. Ferguson, assistant librarian, State 
library, Sacramento. They have carried 
the work under unusual conditions, tak- 
ing up the threads as they were dropped 
by Mr Gillis and pushing the work 
through, and in spite of all set-backs and 
by the strenuous efforts of the local com- 
mittee, the American library association 
exhibit was ready in time for the formal 
opening of the exposition on February 
20 and though much remained to be done, 
to the casual observer it looked finished. 

Much of the material from Leipzig 
was found to be in poor condition; the 
model library was damaged beyond re- 
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pair; mounted material and a few books 
were mildewed or crumpled and torn. 
With the duplicate material on hand, the 
local committee was able to replace some 
of the damaged exhibits or to substitute 
others in place of them so that the ex- 
hibit at San Francisco will be substan- 
tially the same as that at Leipzig. 

The space at San Francisco, about 
2,033 square feet, is smaller than that al- 
lowed us in Leipzig and of a different 
shape, but since the Library of Congress 
is exhibiting in the Educational building 
instead of with the American library as- 
sociation the smaller space is sufficient 
for our needs. The motion picture films 
illustrating every phase of library work 
in California are also being shown in the 
California booth in the Palace of Educa- 
tion and attention to library work will, 
therefore, not be confined to one build- 
ing. 

No attempt has been made to include 
a “model library” or collection of books 
as was done at Chicago and St. Louis, 
and the offer of the San Francisco pub- 
lic library to place a branch in the booth 
had to be declined for lack of space. 

Miss Elizabeth Lowry was in charge 
of the exhibit for a few weeks. Mr J. 
L. Wheeler of the staff of the Los An- 
geles public library will be on duty from 
May 1 until after the conference. Mr 
Utley, secretary of the American library 
association, will remain in charge for a 
few weeks following the Berkeley 
meeting. Arrangements for the balance 
of the season are under way but have not 
yet been completed. 

The California libraries have agreed 
to furnish volunteer workers to assist 
the regular attendants during the entire 
season. 

The exhibit at San Francisco has been 
made under a number of unavoidable 
handicaps, but will finally, it is believed, 
be creditable. 

Mary EILEEN AHERN 
Joun Cotton DANA 

J. L. Gituts 

GEorGE B. UTLEY 

FrANK P. Hitt, Chairman 

A. L. A. committee on Panama-Pacific 
exhibit. 
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Berkeley Program 
General sessions 

The general sessions, except the sec- 
ond, will be held in the Chemistry an- 
nex building. 

The first session will open on Thurs- 
day, June 3, at 2:30 P. M.; “The book,” 
Henry W. Kent, secretary of the Metro- 
politan museum of art, New York City; 
“Bulletins and library printing,” E. R. 
Perry, librarian, Los Angeles public li- 
brary; “The fine art of printing,” T. M. 
Cleland, New York City. 

The second session, 8:30 P. M., will 
be held in Hearst Hall, the Women’s 
Gymnasium building: President’s ad- 
dress, H. C. Wellman, librarian City 
library, Springfield, Mass.; an informal 
reception. 

The third session will be held Friday 
at 10 A. M.: Reports of officers and com- 
mittees; “The changing literary taste 
and the growing appeal of poetry,” May 
Massee, editor, A. L. A. Booklist, Chi- 
cago; “Per contra,’ Herbert Putnam, 
LL. D., Washington, D. C.; “Educa- 
tional opportunities of libraries,” Willis 
H. Kerr, librarian, Kansas state normal 
school, Emporia; “Illustration of chil- 
dren’s books,” (stereopticon), Henry E. 
Legler, librarian, Public library, Chicago. 

The fourth session on Monday, June 
7, at 10 o’clock, will open with the trans- 
action of business; “The province of the 
public library,” R. R. Bowker, editor Li- 
brary Journal, New York City; “New 
features in library architecture,” (ste- 
reopticon), Chalmers Hadley, librarian, 
Public library, Denver, Colo. 

The fifth session will be held on Wed- 
nesday morning, at 10 A. M.; “How far 
should the library aid the peace move- 
ment and similar propaganda?” G. F. 
Bowerman, librarian of the Public li- 
brary, District of Columbia ; ‘““The theory 
of reference work,’ W. W. Bishop, su- 
perintendent of reading room, Library of 
Congress; ‘Pioneering in Utah,” Mary 
E. Downey, library secretary, Depart- 
ment of public instruction, Salt Lake 
City; unfinished business, etc.; adjourn- 
ment. 

The sessions of the Council will be 
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only for consideration of the reports and 
whatever business there may be. 
Other meetings 

Programs have been prepared for the 
Agricultural college libraries section on 
Friday evening, June 4; Catalog section, 
Saturday morning, June 5; College and 
reference section, Tuesday morning, 
June 8; School libraries section, Satur- 
day morning, June 5; Trustees’ section, 
Friday evening, June 4; Government 
documents round table, Friday evening, 
June 4. 

The National association of state li- 
braries will meet in Berkeley, June 3-9. 
The formal program will call for but 
two sessions, one of which will prob- 
ably be a joint session with the Ameri- 
can association of law libraries. 

J. L. Gillis, State librarian of Cali- 
fornia, is president, M. G. Dodge, Cali- 
fornia state library, secretary-treasurer. 

The National association of state li- 
braries will hold its eighteenth annual 
meeting, with two sessions. The pro- 
gram will be announced later. 

The League of library commissions 
will hold three sessions: Friday after- 
noon and evening, June 4, and Saturday 
morning, June 5. The subjects of dis- 
cussion are: “Familiarizing custodians of 
traveling libraries with the books;” 
“Methods of acquainting remote com- 
munities with traveling library opportu- 
nities ;” “Work with foreigners ;” “Rela- 
tions of city libraries to county library 
systems.” ; 

The American association of law li- 
braries will hold three sessions. The 
following subjects will be discussed: 
“American digest system for library clas- 
sification,” Glenn Fairbrook, law libra- 
rian, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash.; “Limitations of law librarians,” 
G. E. Wire, M. D., Worcester County 
law library, Worcester, Mass.; “How 
may a law librarian be most useful?” A. 
M. Hendrickson, St. Paul; “Necessary 
support for law libraries,” T. W. Robin- 
son, Los Angeles County law library. 

The Special libraries association will 
hold two meetings, Monday evening, 
June 7 and Tuesday morning, June 8. 
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General information 

Headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Shattuck. Registration, information, 
etc., will be located in the University li- 
brary building. 

It takes about 45 minutes to go from 
Berkeley to the Exposition, ferries run- 
ning directly to the Exposition grounds. 

The local committee will issue a leaflet 
which will serve as a guide to the places 
of interest to the A. L. A. members. 

Light overcoats and wraps will be de- 
sirable in Berkeley weather. 

Commercial exhibits will be on the 
first floor of North Hall. 





Saskatchewan Library Association 
Annual convention 

The second annual convention of the 
Saskatchewan library association 
opened its proceedings on Monday, 
April 5, in the Collegiate institute, 
Yorkton. Notwithstanding inadequate 
train service there was a fair and repre- 
sentative attendance. Among those 
present were Mr J. M. Clark, president 
of Yorkton collegiate institute board; 
R. A. Wilson, principal of Regina 
normal school; Chas. Nivins, Regina 
library board; J. A. Snell, principal 
Collegiate institute, Saskatoon; John 
Hawkes, provincial librarian; J. R. C. 
Honeyman, librarian Regina public li- 
brary; A. H. Gibbard, librarian, Moose 
Jaw public library; G. A. Brown, 
superintendent of city schools, Prince 
Albert; Professor J. H. Ling, Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan; W. C. Mar- 
riott, Prince Albert library board. 

After the opening of the meeting the 
secretary-treasurer, J. R. C. Honey- 
man, read a report of the work of the 
association since the organization last 
year as follows: The committee of the 
association appointed to interview the 
Honorable Mr _ Scott, Premier of 
Saskatchewan, had carried out their 
instructions and been favorably re- 
ceived. The following were the points 
discussed at the interview : 

The Saskatchewan library associ- 
ation asked 

1) That the administration of Acts 


relating to libraries be placed in the 
hands of the minister of education. 

2) That a system of traveling li- 
braries which shall provide reading 
facilities for the people in the rural 
districts of the province, be put into 
operation as soon as possible. 

3) That as soon as found possible 
an official thoroughly conversant with 
library management be appointed to 
assist with information and advice, li- 
brary boards contemplating the estab- 
lishment of libraries, especially on the 
following points: 

a) Procedure to be followed in order to 
establish a library under the ‘Pub- 
lic libraries’ act.” 

b) Securing of library premises. Pro- 
cedure necessary to obtain a Car- 
negie grant. 

c) Book ordering. 

d) Classifying and cataloging. 

e) Charging systems and general ad- 
ministration. Use of card systems 
for various purposes. 

f) Qualifications of and management of 
library employees. 

g) Repairing books. 

4) That the acts respecting school 
grants be so amended as to provide 
that in any city or town where a public 
library has been established, under the 
Public libraries’ act, upon the request 
of the School board, the Library board 
may take over the control and manage- 
ment of all school libraries upon such 
terms as may be agreed upon between 
the respective boards, and that the 
School board may thereupon pay over 
to the Library board the grant or 
grants that may be due to them for the 
purpose of providing libraries in 
schools, the arrangement to be subject 
to certain conditions. 

Some of the reasons for asking this 
change are 

a) To eliminate the duplication of ex- 
pense at present caused by the pur- 
chase and care of books by both 
public and school libraries. 

b) The better care of books which can 
be exercised by those whose busi- 
ness it is to look after them, and 
who have the necessary equipment 
for repairing, etc. 

c) The advantages the public library 
possesses for buying, classifying, 
cataloging and distributing books, 
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and of recording simple but trust- 
worthy statistics of their use. 

5) The association asked that a 
simpler and more useful form be 
adopted on which to furnish the an- 
nual returns of libraries in the province. 

6) The association has under con- 
sideration the holding of Library in- 
stitute meetings next summer at one 
or two convenient centres. The asso- 
ciation asked that the legislature ap- 
propriate a sufficient sum to pay the 
traveling expenses of librarians and 
members of library boards to these 
meetings and also to enable them to 
secure the attendance thereat of, say, 
two library experts, one from Eastern 
Canada and one ain the United 
States. 

7) The gusctadlion asked that a 
small annual grant be made to it for 
the general purposes of the organiza- 
tion. 

No definite reply was made by Mr 
Scott. 

The executive committee of the 
association had also adopted a resolu- 
tion to the following effect: 

That the Saskatchewan library association 
gives its unqualified support to the move- 
ment for the establishment of a Canadian 
National library, recognizing as it does the 
urgent need of such an institution as an 
integral part of the intellectual and edu- 
cational life of the Canadian people, its 
manifold advantages to students and in- 
vestigators in every branch of human 
knowledge, and its importance as_ the 
natural centre for library development and 
activities throughout the Dominion. Re- 
solved further that a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to the Prime Minister of 
Canada and to the members of the Govern- 
ment, and that they be respectfully urged 
to take the necessary steps for the estab- 
lishment at the earliest possible moment of 
a Canadian National library. 

The statement of receipts and ex- 
penditures submitted by the secretary- 
treasurer showed the finances of the 
association to be in a satisfactory state. 

Mr John Hawkes, Provincial li- 
brarian, gave an interesting address on 
the traveling library system of the 
province which was inaugurated a few 
months ago. Already 65 traveling li- 
braries have been sent out and 150 ap- 


plications have been received. At the 
close of Mr Hawkes’ address several 
questions were asked and approval 
was expressed by some of the mem- 
bers with regard to the appointment 
of a local board for each traveling li- 
brary, which is a feature of the scheme. 

The nominating committee recom- 
mended that the officers of last year be 
re-appointed and this report was unani- 
mously adopted. 

A. H. Gibbard, librarian of Moose 
Jaw, addressed the convention on 
“Aggressive library work in Sas- 
katchewan.” Mr Gibbard gave strik- 
ing examples of what had been ac- 
complished in the Eastern provinces 
and urged an aggressive policy for Sas- 
katchewan. At the close of his address 
Mr Gibbard introduced a resolution 
asking the Government to undertake 
the publication and circulation of liter- 
ature which would be helpful to the 
authorities in places where it was de- 
sired to establish public libraries, and 
appoint a committee of three public li- 
brarians at Moose Jaw, Regina and 
Saskatoon to codperate with the educa- 
tional authorities in the work of prepar- 
ing such literature. A discussion fol- 
lowed. 

J. R. C. Honeyman then addressed 
the convention upon “Library legisla- 
tion in the prairie provinces” compar- 
ing the systems at present in force in 
Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
He considered that it was necessary 
that in framing future legislation the 
governments concerned should consult 
persons who were engaged in practical 
library work and moved the following 
resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted: That the Executive commit- 
tee be requested to appoint a standing 
committee on library legislation. One 
feature of the session was a paper 
read by G. A. Brown, B. A. superinten- 
dent of the schools of Prince Albert, 
on the “Codperation of school libraries 
and public libraries.” The paper was 
an admirable one and led to a very in- 
teresting discussion. Mr Brown out- 
lined the Buffalo system and showed 
the value to the teaching profession of 
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active and constant cooperation be- 
tween these two educational organi- 
zations. 

On the motion of J. R. C. Honey- 
man, seconded by A. H. Gibbard, Mr 
John Hawkes, Provincial librarian, 
was appointed an honorary member of 
the association. Mr Hawkes expressed 
his gratification at the honor which had 
been shown him. 

A motion was also adopted to ap- 
point a committee to confer with the 
committee of the Saskatchewan edu- 
cational association with a view to 
affiliation. The following resolution 
was also adopted, “That in view of the 
apparent success of the measures in- 
augurated for the establishment of a 
system of traveling libraries in this 
province, and the great benefit likely 
to be derived therefrom when fully 
developed, this association strongly 
urges upon the Provincial Government 
the necessity for making liberal money 
appropriations annually for this pur- 
pose.” 

Next year’s meeting will be held on 
Easter Monday, 1916, in whatever city 
is chosen by the Educational asso- 
ciation for its gathering. 





Conference of Northwest School 
Librarians 
Spokane, Wash., April 15-16 

The recently organized library depart- 
ment of the Inland Empire teachers’ as- 
sociation held two sessions in connection 
with the spring meeting of the associa- 
tion in Spokane. It was felt the meet- 
ings of the department should be defin- 
itely stamped as conferences for school 
people and not merely as gatherings for 
librarians. To this end, the speakers, 
especially at the first session, which was 
a joint session with the department of 
county superintendents and rural schools, 
were largely superintendents, principals 
and state officers. 

The general topic for the first day was 
“School library needs in small communi- 
ties and how to meet them.” The prin- 
cipal of the Touchet high school gave a 
vivid presentation of the difficulties of 
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school library organization in a small 
town. Paul Johnson, county superin- 
tendent of Walla Walla county, dis- 
cussed the possibilities open to the 
county superintendent in developing 
rural school libraries. He felt that aid 
should be sought of the public library 
wherever possible, and that the county 
library scheme offered the most satisfac- 
tory avenue through which to do school 
library work. The county superinten- 
dent was too busy to look after the 
matter carefully, and even with the 
proper amounts expended in book pur- 
chases in the schools, there was needed 
the stimulating personality and trained 
methods of a visiting librarian to push 
and encourage. 

At the close of Mr Johnson’s talk, 
George W. Fuller outlined the county 
library idea more fully, dwelling on the 
reasonableness of carrying books to all 
the people. 

Following Mr Fuller’s speech, repre- 
sentatives of the state departments of 
education of Idaho, Washington and 
Montana spoke of the library work 
being carried on through their offices. 
For Washington, the deputy state super- 
intendent of education, Martha A. Sher- 
wood, mentioned three main lines of en- 
deavor: the publication of a high school 
list in the state teacher’s manual, the 
compilation of the state list for grade 
schools, and the inspection of elementary 
school libraries to find out book equip- 
ment. Miss Sherwood reported the pro- 
portion of volumes suitable for grade 
school use to be much smaller than that 
for high schools. This, she said, was 
due to state inspection of libraries in 
accredited high schools. She thought 
the state board should be asked to rec- 
ommend the reduction of high school 
library purchases to the end that grade 
school libraries might be built up. Miss 
Sherwood’s remarks called forth many 
questions and much discussion. 

The second session was a round table 
on “The normal school and the library.” 
Miss Mabel Reynolds, librarian of the 
Washington State normal at Cheney, 
presided and gave a resumé of normal 
school library history. Reports on 
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library training courses in the various 
normals of the Inland Empire were then 
made. Miss Rankin of the Ellensburg 
school said that this year two-thirds of 
the seniors and two-fifths of the juniors 
were taking the elective library training 
course. The Idaho state normal at Lew- 
iston sent a most encouraging report 
which was elaborated upon by George A. 
Black, principal of the school and presi- 
dent of the Inland Empire teachers’ 
association. Discussion brought out the 
fact that in the state teachers’ examina- 
tions in Idaho candidates for certificates 
are required to answer questions on 
library cataloging and organization, and 
that in the Lewiston school a course in 
library training of 10 hours per week 
for one quarter is required of all can- 
didates for graduation. 

Miss Wilson, of the Bellingham state 
normal, gave a most thoughtful talk on 
methods of increasing normal school 
library efficiency. She emphasized the 
necessity for the standardization of 
library training courses and for more 
ample appropriations for such work. 
The normal school library should more 
and more become a laboratory, she 
thought. The aim should not be to solve 
the problems of the pupils with ready-to- 
wear information, or to make up the 
“intellectual deficits” of the faculty, but 
to teach the former how to answer their 
own questions and lead the latter to a 
larger appreciation of the library’s func- 
tion. 

At the close of the discussion the de- 
partment adopted a resolution requesting 
state boards of education to make library 
training a required normal school course. 

In connection with the meetings, the 
Spokane public library prepared and 
placed in the Lewis and Clark high school 
library an exhibit of books for ele- 
mentary schools arranged by grades, and 
the women of the faculty acted as 
hostesses at a tea in the school library. 

The following officers were chosen for 
the ensuing year: President, Francis A. 
Yeomans, principal of City schools, Che- 
welah, Wash.; secretary, Margaret Rob- 
erts, secretary, State library commission, 
Boise, Idaho. 


Library Meetings 

Arkansas— The Arkansas library as- 
sociation held its fifth annual meeting 
in the Pathfinder’s library, Morrillton, 
Ark., April 15-16. Both the time and 
place were most appropriate, as it cel- 
ebrated the first anniversary of the 
opening of a library of over 3,000 vol- 
umes, founded and supported, with 
paid librarian, through the resource- 
fulness and energy of the Pathfind- 
er’s club of that place. 

Welcome was expressed by Mayor 
Frisby and Mrs E. E. Love, president 
of the Pathfinder’s club. In the re- 
sponse and president’s address, Dr C. 
H. Brough gave a resumé of the year’s 
work among the libraries and outlined 
effective plans for future work. He 
gave as the greatest present need 
library legislation. He recommend- 
ed that all interested in  educa- 
tional extension work assist in se- 
curing a real library commission with 
appropriation for paid secretary, for 
the administration of traveling libraries 
and other necessary activities. He also 
recommended a segregated library tax 
to adequately support the libraries al- 
ready in existence. 

C. W. L. Armour of Ft. Smith 
further emphasized the immediate ne- 
cessity for library legislation in Ar- 
kansas in an article “Needed library 
legislation in Arkansas.” As a success- 
ful business man, Mr Armour urged 
the extension of libraries that the state 
might keep stride educationally and 
culturally with the economic and _ in- 
dustrial progress. 

Practical details, such as mending, 
binding, ordering, book selection, were 
discussed informally. Miss Ferguson, 
of the Little Rock public library, led 
a review and discussion, “What makes 
a novel immoral?” This talk precipi- 
tated an animated discussion. 

Dr Joseph Jasin, Pine Bluff, gave an 
interesting address, “The library as a 
social and civic center.” He cited from 
the reports of a number of libraries 
to show the development of the li- 
brary of today as a community center. 
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“\s a social worker he gave many prac- 
tical ways in which the library may 
become not only the center for books 
ut for information of every character. 

Miss English, children’s librarian, 
Little Rock public library, gave a pa- 
per, “The child and the library—an 
asset for Arkansas.” In this she made 
a plea for systematic as opposed to 
aimless reading. Miss Ivy Calhoun, 
librarian of the State normal school 
library, gave a talk on her work. 
Quite appropriate with the discussion 
of children and their reading was the 
artistic reading by Mrs T. T. Cotnam 
of “The Piper,” the Stratford-on-Avon 
prize play by Peabody. 

A delightful luncheon given by the 
Pathfinder’s club at the home of Mrs 
Woods Rainwater in honor of the del- 
egates, contributed much to the atmos- 
phere of friendly interest and pleasure. 

At the business meeting, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Dr C. H. 
Brough, president; Mrs E. E. Love, 
Morrillton, vice-president; Dr Joseph 
Jasin, second vice-president ; Dorothy 
D. Lyon, secretary. 

Missouri—The Missouri Valley li- 
brary club held its monthly meeting 
on Tuesday, April 13, at the Louis 
George branch, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 

The entire program was given over 
to an exemplification of the story hour 
as practised in public libraries. There 
were discussions covering the purpose, 
methods and results achieved by the 
story hour, by Miss Elizabeth Tough, 
librarian of the Louis George branch, 
and Miss Lillian Sutherland, children’s 
librarian at the main library. Stories 
in illustration of the points discussed 
were told by Miss Tough, Miss Suth- 
erland, Miss Hallie Lewis and Miss 
Eva Thayer. 

A number of public school teachers 
from the vicinity of the branch were 
also in attendance. 

IrvING R. Bunpy, Sec. 





_ Plain, common courage has much more 
influence than intellectual altitude.—IVil- 
fred T. Grenfell. 
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Coming Meetings 
The next meeting of the Michigan 
state library association will be held 
at Ann Arbor in September, 1915. 


The annual meeting of the Upper 
Peninsula library association will be 
held in the Peter White public library 
at Marquette, Michigan, June 3-4. 

Among other things, the following 
persons will be heard: Zana K. Miller, 
Menominee, “What the library can 
offer men;’ Mrs F. G. Spear, Mar- 
quette, “Club work;’ Theodore Tho- 
ren, Negaunee, “Books in foreign lan- 
guages;’ Mrs E. Martin Hancock, 
“School libraries;’ Ethel Kellow, 
Painesdale, “Stories and story hours.” 

The Friday afternoon session will 
be a round table, conducted by Mrs 
E. S. Grierson. The following sub- 
jects will be presented: “Periodicals,” 
Adah Shelley, Sault Ste. Marie; “Book 
men and books in sets,” Harriet Allen, 
Houghton; “Methods of increasing 
circulation,’ Mrs Nellie E. Brayton, 
Ishpeming; “Bibliography and refer- 
ence work,” Mary F. Carpenter, Iron 
Mountain; “New ideas,’ Lura Bru- 
baker, Escanaba; “The present day fic- 
tion problem,” Mrs E. S. Grierson. 

ALMA A. OLson. 


At the invitation of the Rhode Is- 
land association, a union meeting of 
the library associations of Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
will be held at Jamestown, R. I., June 
17-20, 1915. An attractive program is 
being arranged, including library and 
literary topics, but the main feature 
will be opportunities for sociability 
and rest. The program includes in- 
formal visits to the Providence libra- 
ries, a two hours’ sail down the Narra- 
gansett bay, and a session at Newport 
with visits to the historic and show 
places of Newport. Jamestown, on 
Conanicut island, is 20 minutes’ ferry 
ride from Newport. 

The country is beautiful and there 
is every opportunity for a delightful 
outdoor life. The headquarters will 
be the Gardner house, Jamestown, R. 
I., a comfortable summer hotel on the 
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shore. This will accommodate about 
200, if friends will room together, 
which they are urged to do. Reserva- 


tions should be made directly with the 
hotel as early as possible, giving name 
of room-mate, so that arrangements 
may be made in advance for accom- 
modations. 

The rates will range from $2 to $6.50 
a day. 

Full details will appear in the Mas- 
sachusetts library club Bulletin for May. 





Interesting Things in Print 
Chapter 7 of the A. L. A. manual 
of library economy has been issued as 
a preprint. It contains “The high 
school library,” by Gilbert O. Ward, 
of Cleveland. 


A chapter containing valuable and def- 
inite instruction in the use of library 
machinery, from Slater’s Freshman 
rhetoric, has been reprinted in pamphlet 
form, (10c), by D. C. Heath & Co., un- 
der the title, “The use of a reference 
library.” 

The Alumni Quarterly of University 
of Illinois for April has an interesting 


article on “The university library at a: 


quarter million volumes,” by F. K. W. 
Drury, assistant librarian of the univer- 
sity. The article gives a sketch of the 
growth of the library from the earliest 
days, with a description of the various 
collections; comparisons of material, 
setting forth the needs which will be felt 
in the near future, both in building and 
material. 


The N. E. A. committee on Normal 
school libraries has issued a list of the 
Normal school libraries in the coun- 
try. It is an attempt to have a correct 
list of such libraries after being re- 
vised and corrected by those to whom 
the list has been sent. 


Resurgam: Poems and lyrics, by O. 
R. Howard Thomson, gives one more 
laurel leaf for the hoped-for crown 
that may sometime belong to librarian- 
ship because of those who have graced 
its lists. Full of feeling, Mr Thomson’s 
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verses are truly lyrical, and he has a 
real command of verse forms. 

There are so many beautiful things 
in the thin little volume one hesitates 
to choose any part from the rest! “The 
Hilltop,” in its lilting measures which 
show the poet’s vision in his dreams 
of love has a charm that will not be 
denied. “A Winter Night” carries a 
shiver and a moan straight to the 
heart. “Lilith” has an appeal in its 
passion that deposes Adam and Eve 
to more nearly mere human beings. 

The volume may be read at a sitting, 
but the lines remain in the reader’s 
consciousness for a much longer pe- 
riod. 


The Inland Printer Company has is- 
sued Bookbinding and its auxiliary 
branches, (in four parts), by John J. 
Pleger, a practical printer of many 
years’ experience. 

All the mechanical processes of 
bookbinding are covered completely, 
with its various ramifications, in this 
work in four volumes. Four volumes 
is not so bulky as it sounds, since the 
volumes are not very thick. 

The book will be especially valuable 
for the Technical department, and 
ought to be a real boon for bookbind- 
ers who have been confined to one 
process, or whose field of observation 
and experience has been rather limited. 
The author speaks with no uncertain 
sound as to what he has to say, giving 
one the feeling that he is tremendously 
in earnest, and believes what he is talk- 
ing about is a very important thing, 
the very spirit that gives excellence in 
any kind of work. 

The book is freely illustrated, de- 
scriptive of the various operations in 
binding, both of hand and machine, 
all the various parts of the machine 
are explained for the benefit of those 
who may want to know what it is 
capable of performing, and advice is 
given as to improvement in operation 
of nearly all parts of the trade of 
bookbinding. 

Considerable is told as to the care of 
books, particularly as to how to make 
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bindings last, how to open books, how 
to handle them so that there shall be 
the least wear. 

The contents of the volume are 
worthy of the highest commendation. 
The curious part of it is that the vol- 
umes themselves are very cheaply 
bound. Surely here is an opportunity 
neglected, to put the theory into prac- 
tice. Mr Pleger’s publishers have not 
served him well there. 

The books are valuable to librarians 
in the plain exposition of processes, 
and will be a valuable aid in making 
specifications for binding, as well as a 
safeguard for the results desired. 





Library Schools 
University of Illinois 

The course of lectures given by speak- 
ers not connected with the library school 
faculty or the university has been con- 
tinued recently by Miss Margaret Mann 
of the Carnegie library of Pittsburgh, a 
former member of the faculty of the li- 
brary schoo! and former assistant libra- 
rian of the university library. Miss 
Mann spent two days at the university, 
April 22 and 23, and during that time 
gave two addresses before the members 
of the school, faculty and staff. Her 
first lecture was on Library printing, in 
which she gave a somewhat detailed ac- 
count of her connection with the printed 
catalog and the classified catalogs pub- 
lished by the Carnegie library at Pitts- 
burgh. The subject of Miss Mann’s 
second lecture was “The catalog depart- 
ment of a large public library”. In the 
latter lecture Miss Mann succeeded, as 
all catalogers do not always succeed, in 
making the catalog department of a large 
library appear attractive to prospective 
librarians. 

On April 27, Miss Mary E. Ahern, 
editor of Pusiic Lrpraries, paid a flying 
visit to the school and lectured before 
the students and faculty. Miss Ahern 
called her lecture “An answer to the 
question of the man from Texas”. What 
Miss Ahern talked about was the duties 
and the privileges of professional libra- 
rianship. 

The Library club held its last regular 
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meeting for the year at the Women’s 
building on the night of April 27. That 
date had been chosen in the hope that 
Miss Ahern would be able to be the 
guest of the Club, but she was unable to 
remain, greatly to the disappointment of 
the club members. Professor Stuart P. 
Sherman, chairman of the department of 
English, gave a most interesting and en- 
tertaining talk on “Society, mixed and 
unmixed.” 

On the evening of May 7 the junior 
class entertained the seniors and the fac- 
ulty at the Chi Omega house. 

Alumni notes 

Edna Darrow, ’11-12, is now an as- 
sistant in the State normal school, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Florence Floyd, ’14-15, has accept- 
ed the position of assistant in the Ken- 
tucky library commission. 

Alma M. Penrose, °13-15, will be an 
instructor in the 1915 Iowa Summer li- 
brary school. 

Margaret Williams, 13-15, will be 
reviser and assistant in the Illinois Sum- 
mer library school. 

Roma Brashear, ’14-15, has been 
appointed to a position on the staff of 
the Rosenberg library, Galveston, Texas. 
Miss Brashear’s duties will be those of 
secretary to the librarian and general 
assistant. 

FRANCES SIMPSON. 


New York public library 


The juniors have visited the libraries 
of some dozen local institutions since 
the last report. 

Junior lectures from visiting lectur- 
ers have been as follows: 

Wm. R. Eastman. Library buildings, 
(lectures four to six); Library legislation. 

Lutie E. Stearns. Traveling libraries; The 
library spirit (two lectures). 

Frank K. Walter. Business methods in 
libraries, (two lectures). 

Mary L. Davis. Library housekeeping. 

Juniors and seniors alike were ad- 
mitted to the following lectures of the 
“May course for librarians”. 

Edmund L. Pearson. Book-reviews, 
(lectures one and two). 

Robert G. Welsh. Twentieth century 
drama, (lectures one and two). 

Marie L. Shedlock. What story-telling 
can do for children. 
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Marie L. Shedlock. Fun and philosophy 
of Hans Andersen’s tales. 

Mary L. Sutliff. Twentieth century 
poetry, (lectures one and two). 

Senior lectures have been scheduled as 
follows: 

School and college library course : 

Catharine S. Tracey. Special collections. 

Elizabeth C. Stevens. Illustrative proces- 
ses, (lectures one and two). 

Frank Weitenkampf. Function of the art 
department of a library. 

Advanced reference and cataloging course: 

Elizabeth C. Stevens. History of book- 
binding, (two lectures). 

Catharine S. Tracey. Special collections. 

Elizabeth C. Stevens. Illustrative proces- 
ses, (lectures one and two). 

Frank Weitenkampf. Function of the art 
department. 

Administration course: 

Corinne Bacon, Book-selection, review- 
ing books—methods of; checking Book 
Review Digest. 

Visits to public school grades, 1-8. 

Reports on same. 

Children’s librarians’ course: 

Jacqueline Overton. Work for children 

in museums. 

Visits to grades 1-8. 

Reports on same. 

Anna C. Tyler. Picture bulletin review. 

Junior students had the pleasure of 
meeting Miss Stearns at an informal re- 
ception after her lecture, also of enter- 
taining the Pratt Institute library school 
on the same occasion, the school having 
attended Miss Stearns’ second lecture. 

The Syracuse library school visited the 
library on April 12, unfortunately a 
practice-day for the juniors who were 
therefore unable to meet the visitors. 

Andrew Keogh of the Yale Univer- 
sity library will be the commencement 
speaker of the school on June 11. 

The May course for librarians began 
on May 3. 

The following libraries are represent- 
ed, the number following indicating the 
number of staff members taking part: 

New York—Binghamton, 1; East Hamp- 
ton, 1; Greene, 1; Hudson Falls, 1; 
Northport, 1; Ossining, 1; Shelter Is- 
land, 1; White Plains, 1; White Plains 
High school, 1. 

Connecticut—Hartford, 4; Moodus, 1; 
New Britain, 1; New Haven, 4; Sey- 
mour, 1; Stamford, 1. 


New Jersey—Dover, 1; Englewood, 2; 


Madison, 3; Maplewood, 1; Morris- 
town, 1; Paterson, 8 (2 enrollments) ; 
Princeton, 2; Trenton, 1. 

The course began with a visit to the 
Central building of the New York public 
library, the Seward Park and Chatham 
Sq. branches. 

The lectures of the first week were 
as follows: 

Elizabeth C. Stevens. Illustrative proces- 
ses, (first of three lectures). 

Mary Odgen White. Twentieth century 
novel, (first of four lectures). 

_Corinne Bacon. Methods of book-selec- 
tion. 

Edmund L. Pearson. Book reviews, (first 
of four lectures). 

Mary L. Sutliff. Twentieth century 
poetry, (first of four lectures). 

Robert G. Welsh. Twentieth century 
drama, (first of four lectures). 

Marie L. Shedlock. What story-telling 
can do for children. 

In addition to these, the visitors were 
invited to a junior lecture by Miss Mary 
L. Davis, of Troy, on Library house- 
keeping, Miss Sutliff’s lectures on Trade 
bibliography, and the Principal’s course 
on the History of libraries. 

On May 4, a reception was given the 
visiting librarians by the Faculty, to 
which were invited a number of mem- 
bers of the library staff and the officers 
of the various school classes. 

A visit to the Grolier club was also 
made during the first week while the ex- 
hibit of American wood-cuts was still 
on view. 

Mary W. PLUMMER, 
Principal. 
Pratt institute 

The work of the spring term consists 
largely, as usual, of practical work, 271% 
hours a week being devoted to work in 
the different departments. The normal 
schedule gives 90 hours to reference 
work, including the various departments, 
70 hours to cataloging, 52 hours to the 
circulating department, 50 hours to the 
children’s room, and 15 hours to the 
reading room. This is much modified, 
however, in individual cases as special- 
ization is desired. Four of the students 
are working part-time in High school li- 
braries, two in the Brownsville chil- 
dren’s branch of the Brooklyn public li- 
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brary, and one in the New York public 
library. 

A plan has been worked out in the 
children’s room by which the students, 
working in pairs, are to have the experi- 
ence of selecting, assembling, and in- 
stalling an exhibition in the room each 
week. Four of these have already been 
shown,—Animal stories, Story book pic- 
tures, Spring-time and May day, and 
Arbor day, and the students are work- 
ing on Silk-making in Japan, Children of 
other lands, Decoration day, Modern in- 
dustries, and an exhibit which shall illus- 
trate travel across the continent from 
the days of the explorers to the Panama 
Canal. 

Miss Lutie E. Stearns talked to the 
school about library commission work 
on April 20. Two lectures were given 
by Miss Anna C. Tyler of the New York 
public library on story-telling, and Miss 
Julia A. Hopkins of the Brooklyn public 
library gave a course of four lectures on 
the library and civic institutions. 

The first Friday afternoon visit of the 
term was paid, as usual, to the Brooklyn 
public library, where the administration 
building, the exchange department, and 
the Montague branch were visited. Fri- 
day afternoon, April 16, the school spent 
at the Centrai building of the New York 
public library, and while there, thanks to 
Miss Plummer, the students attended a 
lecture given by Miss Stearns and were 
present at the tea given to Miss Stearns 
after the lecture. Two branches of the 
New York public library were visited the 
following week, both presided over by 
Pratt graduates—the Yorkville branch, 
of which Miss Charlotte E. Wallace, ’97, 
is librarian, and the Chatham Square 
branch, the librarian of which is Miss 
Alison J. Baigrie, 07. After the visit 
to the library, Miss Baigrie accompanied 
the class on a trip to Chinatown, where 
she had arranged for dinner at the 
Port Arthur restaurant. That evening a 
number of the students with the Vice- 
director attended a reading by Ellen 
Terry at the Neighborhood playhouse in 
celebration of Shakespeare’s birthday. 

One of the pleasantest experiences of 
the third term is always the visit to the 
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Newark public library, which took place 
this year on Friday afternoon, April 30. 
Sarah B. Ball, 02, met the class, who 
were taken by her to visit the Business 
branch, of which she is librarian. The 
main library was next visited. Tea was 
served in the staff room. There Mr Dana 
met the class and talked to them about 
three of his hobbies,—good printing, the 
importance of a librarian’s knowing 
about and collecting prints, and the value 
to a librarian of the ability to express 
himself clearly in good English. 

Other institutions visited during the 
term include Columbia university, Union 
Theological seminary, the establishment 
of the H. W. Wilson Company at White 
Plains, N. Y., the Brooklyn institute and 
Children’s museums, the Grolier Club 
library, the Russell Sage Foundation 
library, the Queens Borough public li- 
brary, the Baker-Taylor Company, and 
the Hispanic museum. 

The alumni supper will be held on Sat- 
urday, June 17, in the library building, 
as usual. The classes of ’95 and ’05 will 
hold special reunions. 

Alumni Notes 

We have heard with great regret of 
the recent death of Mrs Mary E. Miller 
Gale, 94. Mrs Gale was one of the char- 
ter members of the Graduates’ associa- 
tion and had always kept in touch with 
the school. 

Miss Jessie Welles, 99, who has been 
for some years superintendent of circu- 
lation in the Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burgh, sent in her resignation to take 
effect May 30. Miss Welles is to take a 
well-earned vacation during the summer, 
and hopes to return to library work in 
the fall. 

JosEPHINE A. RATHBONE, 
Vice-director. 


Simmons college 
Visits were made during May to the 
special library of Stone & Webster 
and to the Brookline public library. 
Miss Theresa Hitchler spent the 
week of May 24-28 at the college, lec- 
turing daily on cataloging. 
Miss E. Louise Jones, of the Mas- 
sachusetts Free library commission 
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spoke most interestingly of the work 
of the commission. 

Anita M. Allen, ’15, will return to 
Simmons next year as an assistant in 
the college library. 

Margaret M. Clark, °15, enters the 
catalog department of the Haverhill 
public library. 

Marian F. Cross, ’15, has been ap- 
pointed an assistant in the Clark Uni- 
versity library. 

Marjorie Flanders, ’14-15, has been 
appointed as children’s librarian in the 
Public library of London, Ontario. 

Ethel K. Fowler, ’15, has accepted a 
position in the Malden public library. 

Helen T. Gerald, ’15, has been ap- 
pointed desk assistant in the Boston 
Athenaeum library. 

Ella R. McDowell has accepted the 
position of assistant librarian in the 
Public library of Danbury, Conn. 

Mary A. Pinkham, ’15, has been ap- 
pointed as an assistant in the Clark 
University library. 

Jessie L. Knowlton, ‘05-06, has re- 
signed from the Arnold Arboretum li- 
brary to join the cataloging staff of the 
Massachusetts state library. 

Harriet M. Bosworth, ’12, has been 
appointed first assistant cataloger at 
the Massachusetts state library. 


Summer school 


The summer session, as announced 
in the January number of Pusiic Lipra- 
r1ES, will be held July 6-August 14, 
divided into two three week periods. 

In the first three weeks, classifica- 
tion, cataloging, and library economy 
will be given by June R. Donnelly, and 
a course in library work with children 
by Alice Higgins. 

During the last three weeks, Flor- 
ence T. Blunt will have charge of the 
summer class, giving courses in ref- 
erence and library economy. 

Among the special lecturers will be 
Charles K. Bolton, librarian of the 
Boston Athenaeum, C. F. D. Belden, li- 
brarian of the State library of Massa- 
chusetts, J. Maud Campbell, secretary 
of the work for foreigners, Free pub- 
lic library commission, Charles F. Rit- 
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tenhouse, assistant professor of secre- 
tarial studies, and A. L. Bailey, li- 
brarian, Wilmington Institute free li- 
brary. 

Summer school bulletins may be ob- 
tained upon application at the college. 


JuNnE RicHArpson DONNELLY. 


University of Wisconsin 


April 1 found the students in resi- 
dence again, after two busy and profit- 
able months of field practice. A broad- 
ened point of view, a genuine under- 
standing of the relation of method to 
daily library routine and a great eager- 
ness to begin definite work in the library 
world were most apparent as the semi- 
naries for. the discussion of different 
phases of the field work progressed. The 
students are entering on all the class 
room work of the spring term with zest. 

The schedule for April includes the 
regular courses of the spring term, Li- 
brary administration and equipment, 
Public documents, Document cataloging, 
Subject bibliography, Binding, and the 
continuation of the full year jcourses in 
Book selection, Children’s literature, and 
Reference. The course in Public docu- 
ments is of special interest every legis- 
lative year, as the students have oppor- 
tunity to see some of the processes of 
law-making which later become the 
books called documents. They have at- 
tended hearings, sessions of both houses, 
1oint sessions, etc. 

April brought four lecturers from the 
outside. Mr. Strohm, librarian of the De- 
troit public library, spoke on “Being 
fit.” The lecture dealt on various phases 
of keeping oneself fit for work, with 
special emphasis on the fitness of busi- 
ness forms and obligations, and the good 
taste and judgment that must be exer- 
cised in meeting them. Following the 
lecture tea was served in the foyer in 
honor of Mr Strohm. President Daland 
of Milton college, Wisconsin, gave a 
most interesting and unique lecture on 
the “Story of the alphabet,” which made 
dictionaries and allied books seem more 
than ever worth while. Senator Hatton, 
chairman of the Wisconsin library com- 
mission, presented in a most stimulating 
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way the relation of the librarian to the 
modern social order, and the need of ad- 
vancing and maintaining high ethical 
standards. Prof Bleyer lectured to the 
class on “Newspapers for public 1li- 
braries.” 

The University exposition was held 
while the students were still in the field, 
so that few of them were enabled to 
profit by its display of departmental 
activities. For this reason the exhibition 
prepared by the library school was dis- 
played in the foyer, and left for a num- 
ber of days that the students might have 
opportunity to study it. On the opening 
day of the term tea was served after the 
day’s work, this exhibition of library 
routine proving an interesting subject of 
conversation. At this same tea the class 
logs were displayed. These logs record 
for every class from 1907 to the present 
one all the frolics, entertainments, kodak 
views, and other gay times in memora- 
bilia form. While less important, per- 
haps, than other records of the school, 
it is certain that few are as entertaining. 

A new edition of the library school 
catalog is just issued. It contains as 
usual the necessary information concern- 
ing the purpose of the school, the length 
of course, tuition, a full description of 
the course of study, and the entrance re- 
quirements, which have been made more 
rigid as regards practical experience, and 
proficiency in the use of the typewriter. 
The recent change in the joint course is 
fully explained. Students electing the 
library course for university credit are 
permitted to do so only upon the com- 
pletion of 96 credits in the College of 
letters and science. <A careful analysis 
of the credits given for the course is 
made. Specimen questions for entrance 
examinations and the customary list of 
graduates revised to date, are included. 

May day was celebrated this year with 
Mrs Elmendorf as the guest of the 
school. She gave her delightful talk on 
“Poetry for children’ to the class on 
April 30, and also delivered the address 
of the day Saturday morning, May 1, on 
“Personality in a democracy.” The 
annual display of picture bulletins, made 
by the students, was on view at this time 


in the gallery. Coffee was served to 
more than a hundred guests. A number 
of the alumni engaged in library work in 
Wisconsin returned to have a part in 
the celebration of the day, which has 
come to have pleasant associations for all 
who have ever been connected with the 
school. The gift from the class of 1915, 
a beautiful silver tea-tray, was presented 
upon this occasion. 

Miss Hazeltine was called to James- 
town, N. Y., by the death of her father 
on May 3. 

Alumni notes 

Anna DuPré Smith, 07, was married 
on April 7 to Rev E. W. Blakeman, 
Madison, Wis. 

Stella E. Hanson, 709, was married in 
December to Willis Tinkham of Minne- 
apolis. 

Corina Kittelson, ’10, is now assistant 
reference librarian of the Denver public 
library. 

Mae I. Stearns, 10, was appointed 
cataloger of the Duluth (Minn.) public 
library in January, resigning her position 
on the cataloging staff of the Newberry 
library, Chicago. 

Marjorie G. Strong, Legislative Ref- 
erence course, 10, has been assisting in 
the Wisconsin Legislative Reference li- 
brary during the session. 

Althea H. Warren, ’11, is engaged in 
re-cataloging the San Diego (Cal.) pub- 
lic library. 

Gertrude E. Aiken, *13, has spent the 
winter cataloging the Monon (Ind.) pub- 
lic library. 

Summer school 


A summer school of library methods 
will be held at the University of Mich- 
igan, June 25-August 20. The course 
is planned to meet the demand for 
an elementary knowledge of library 
methods. At least a high school ed- 
ucation will be required for admission 
to the course. Special attention will 
be given to the high school librarians. 
Six lectures will be given on library 
work with children. 

Address all inquiries to T. W. Koch, 
librarian, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


'd 
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News from the Field 
East 

In Pawtucket, R. I., the circulation 
for 1914, according to the annual report 
of the Public library, shows a circula- 
tion of 171,299 volumes, an increase 
of nearly 30,000 volumes over 1913. 
Appropriation by the city $18,600, 
state $197. Expenditures for books 
$3,839.07, and salaries $9,811.34. 

Miss Margaret W. Shipman of Bos- 
ton conducted story hours Saturday 
mornings. This has acted like a mag- 
net, making the library a veritable 
Mecca for the children. 


The report of the Public library of 
Dover, N. H., records the number of 
books as 43,046; home and school use, 
74,756 v.; population of the city, 14,- 
000. No record is kept of reference use 
of the books in the building. 

A number of lectures were given in 
the library on practical subjects. A 
local history exhibit was made in the 
celebration of “Old Home week.” 

The receipts for the year were $6,- 
007; disbursements, $6,003, of which 
$1,021 was for books; $311 for bind- 
ing ; $297 for magazines and $2,753 for 
salaries. 


Lyman P. Osborn, librarian of Pea- 
body institute, Peabody, Mass., since 
1898, declined re-election at the annual 
meeting in April. 

Last June, Mr Osborn tendered his 
resignation on account of failing eye- 
sight. It was not accepted but Mr 
Osborn was given leave of absence for 
the rest of the year. Mr Osborn felt 
unequal to a further continuance of his 
work, hence the resignation in April. 

The library has over 45,000 v. with 
no trained assistants. John E. Keefe, 
a member of the library committee for 
several years and a provision dealer of 
Peabody, has been selected as Mr 
Osborn’s successor. 


The report of the Brockton public 
library for the year ending November 
30, 1914, covers the work for the first 
complete year in the new building. It 
records a circulation of 244,750 vol- 


umes for home use, an increase of 
about 10 per cent over the previous 
year. 

The library has been called upon 
to borrow books from larger libraries, 
on the terms of an inter-library loan, 
and has in turn frequently issued books 
to smaller libraries under the same ar- 
rangement. 

In extending its work the library is 
aiming particularly to meet the needs 
of foreign speaking people, to foster 
an interest in art by occasional exhib- 
its of paintings, and to make some pro- 
vision for free public lectures which 
are supplementing and stimulating the 
reading of books. 


The report of the Boston Athenaeum 
for the year 1914, records the reconstruc- 
tion of the building as the overshadow- 
ing interest of the year. The descrip- 
tion of the attractiveness of the build- 
ing is most interesting. On each floor 
the windows are so large that the library 
is everywhere well lighted. 

The first story is arranged as in the 
past, except for the addition to the peri- 
odical reading room; a rest room for 
proprietors and a children’s room. The 
second story is devoted to art, literature, 
education and sociology, with a study 
room; a dark room for photographers 
and a bindery for minor repairs. The 
third floor includes biography, as well as 
European history and travel; study 
room, quarters for a typewriter and 
shelving for files of bound newspapers. 
The fourth story is for administration, 
and the fifth floor is for general study. 
The reading room is 90 feet long and 35 
feet wide, with north and south light. 
The views from the windows of the 
tops of trees in the Granary burying- 
ground just below the line of vision, the 
Bay to the east and the Blue Hill to the 
south, offer a place for serious work and 
recreation not easily surpassed. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of New Bedford, Mass., records 
an increasing growth along the well es- 
tablished lines. A new effort of recent 
years, in indexing and filing scrapbooks 
with local material, as well as keeping up 
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a local index of the New Bedford pa- 
pers, is progressing satisfactorily with 
increased use. 

A notable collection of books on 
“Newspapers and the law of libels,” was 
presented to the library by William C. 
Sayer. An unusual gift was a nautical 
scrapbook, a manuscript scrapbook in 
four volumes, covering every known 
variety of sailing craft in description and 
illustration. 

Several notable picture exhibits were 
held during the year, large loan collec- 
tions being obtained through the mem- 
bership of the library in the American 
federation of arts. There were 23 free 
lectures given, with an average attend- 
ance of 700 to 800 people. There was 
an increased circulation through the 197 
distributing agencies used by the li- 
brary. 

Of the book expenditure of $7,400, 
$2,000 was spent for fiction, adult and 
juvenile, leaving about $5,000 for the 
purchase of non-fiction. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Haverhill, Mass., records the 
largest year’s work in its history. 
There were 1,248 books circulated in 
11 foreign languages. The total cir- 
culation was 197,398 v., of which, 61,- 
072 v. were juvenile. 

The need for a new fireproof build- 
ing, or addition to the present build- 
ing, which is 40 years old, is strongly 
emphasized. The work of the library 
is hampered by lack of sufficient funds. 
The older part of the library is now 
unclassified and largely unused. 

The receipts for the year were $22,- 
818, of which $7,631 was from invest- 
ments, and $11,834 appropriated by the 
city. $3,886 was expended for books, 
and $8,089 for library service. 


Central Atlantic 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Scranton, Pa., records an ap- 
propriation of $22,572; expenditures of 
$20,885. The circulation was 131,822 v., 
with 76,355 v. in the library. Number of 
cards in force, 11,340, with 1,500 special 


cards. 
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Frank L. Averill, for a number of 
years a supervising engineer of various 
structural features of government 
buildings in Washington, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Con- 
gressional library building. 

Congress recently divided the re- 
sponsibilities carried by the late Ber- 
nard R. Green and Mr Averill will 
give his entire attention to supervision 
of the building. He is a member of 
the American society of civil engi- 
neers. 


The report of the Public library at 
Binghamton, N. Y., for the year 1914, 
records a circulation of 195,520 v., with 
36,595 v. on the shelves, besides 3,000 
documents. Number of borrowers add- 
ed during the year, 2,742; total num- 
ber of borrowers, 20,106; population, 

A course of 18 lectures was given 
and two exhibits. Total receipts for 
the year were $12,042; expenditures: 
books, $2,168; periodicals, $477; bind- 
ing, $841; library service, $5,970. 


The report of the Public library of 
Homestead, Pa., which comes included 
in the reports of various other depart- 
ments, the report being bound in brown 
with a stripe of the Carnegie plaid on 
the corner, records a high water mark 
in the circulation of 267,168v., with 
44,265 v. In the 34 sub-stations there 
were 108,500 v. circulated, of which 40.61 
per cent was fiction, a decrease of nearly 
four per cent. The number of readers 
in the library was 12,722, an average net 
gain of eight per cent. 


The Public library of Hanover, Pa., 
in its fourth annual report, records 
growth in every department. There is 
a lack of books to supply the demands, 
but the circulation reached 41,560 v., 
with 9,916 v. on the shelves. Codpera- 
tion with the public schools has been 
close and effective. There is great need 
in the children’s department for more 
material. 

The music department of 195 books 
and five periodicals is supported by a 
local music club. Assistance is also given 
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to the medical department by the local 
medical club. A church library has also 
been placed in the care and for the use 
of the public library. 


The report of the New York Society 


library shows continued prosperity 
throughout the year. The subscriptions 
show a gratifying increase. Subscrip- 


tions may be taken out by members for 
friends who live outside New York City 
and the books are delivered by parcel 
post. The library already has a growing 
circulation in other states. 

The Society library endeavors to do 
things in a different way from other li- 
braries, and as it thinks, in a better way. 
Open shelves; free delivery of books in 
the city; a new artistic book cover used 
each time the book leaves the shelves; 
more concerned in getting books out 
promptly than in getting them back, and 
in providing what the members want to 
read. 

Many interesting documents and col- 
lections have been presented to the li- 
brary during the past year. 


The annual report of the public li- 
brary of Elizabeth, N. J., records a 
circulation of over 200,000 v., while 
five years ago, it was 25,000 v. Work 
in the other departments has kept pace 
with the book output. 

A beginning has been made in the 
establishment of a municipal reterence 
department. The year-old print de- 
partment contains about 11,000 classi- 
fied pictures and circulated about 4,000 
with increasing demand. 

A club for children formed at the 
Liberty Square branch for the protec- 
tion of library property, has enrolled 
over 300 members and shown good 
results. 

A successful exhibit was that of the 
Union County school garden associa- 
tion. 


From the crowded, inadequate quar- 
ters, the year’s work of Guernsey Me- 
morial library of Norwich, N. Y., lo- 
cated in the Guernsey homestead, built 
over a hundred years ago, was admin- 
istered, but showing, however, marked 
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progress in all its phases. It com- 
prises 11,496 volumes, had 3,500 card 
holders and reached a circulation of 
41,084. Its 3-year-old pay-collection 
paid for 140 new books and transferred 
137 to the general library. It loaned 
to 28 rural schools, 799 books, sent to 
the local schools, 7,092 books and es- 
tablished 5 small stations within a 25- 
mile radius. 

Innovations were—displays in the 
children’s department of work pre- 
pared in various schoolrooms apropos 
of holidays, etc., a story hour Satur- 
day afternoons with the stories related 
by volunteer kindergartners; prizes 
awarded to members of the graduat- 
ing class for the two best original es- 
says on “How to use the library;” 
a collection of more than a thousand 
booklets descriptive of the world’s 
show and scenic places; and a public- 
ity campaign by means of the local 
press to which in all 36 columns of 
copy was supplied. 


Mrs Mary Miller Gale, Pratt 94, died 
in New York City after a severe illness 
of several weeks of grippe with compli- 
cations, May 4, 1915. 

Mrs Gale was for 19 years indexer 
for the McGraw Publishing Company on 
the Engineering Record, Electrical 
World Journal and other publications of 
the company. She was afterwards li- 
brarian of the Equitable Life Insurance 
Company and later of the New York 
Evening Post. 

Mrs Gale was a remarkable woman in 
many ways and was probably the first 
woman to take up indexing as a profes- 
sion, a subject in which she became in- 
terested before she left the library school. 
She led a very busy and a useful life, 
and was able to say at its close, “I have 
never failed to carry through a con- 
tract,” a fine record after.20 years of 
steady work. To a friend she said, “Only 
the diversity of my work has made it 
possible to keep it up.” 

She was secretary of the New York 
Lodge of the Theosophical society, and 
its librarian. She gave much of her 
time and strength to its work. Always 
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having been well and strong, she did not 
realize what a drain all these varying 
interests made on her constitution, un- 
til she finally succumbed to acute menin- 
gitis. 

The most vivid impression one re- 
ceives from reading the report of the 
New York public library for 1914 is 
the high quality of service which its 
readers have come to require, and 
which the library strives to render. 
Readers and students of all classes and 
from all parts of the country, includ- 
ing many who are doing distinguished 
work, are using the library in increased 
numbers. Men outnumber the women 
in all the reading rooms except that 
for genealogy. 

There was a gain of 13 per cent in 
the use of the reference department, 
where 2,127,328 v. were examined. In 
the main reading room, 209,704 readers 
used 707,360 v., while 501,418 readers 
used 1,419,968 v. in the special reading 


rooms. No record was kept of the 
books used directly from the open 
shelves. 


There were 9,516,482 v. circulated for 
home use, a gain of 14 per cent. The 
circulation of books in the children’s 
rooms was 3,584,448. 

There were 26,224 books and 855 
readers for the blind supplied during 
the year; of the latter 421 were from 
outside of New York City. 

The branch libraries reading room 
attendance was 1,267,879. 

Nearly 12,000,000 books were re- 
corded as used by readers in the New 
York public library, not including the 
books in all the reference rooms, of 
which no account could be kept. This 
increased demand for its services has 
been met without any substantial in- 
crease in the income of the library. 
Nearly 700,000 v. in 26 foreign lan- 
guages were lent. 

The number of pieces (books and 
pamphlets), in the library is 2,312,614. 
A number of valuable collections as 
gifts were received by the library. In 
addition to valuable collections of 
books and prints, there was a gift of 
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$100,000 under the will of John L. 
Cadwallader, and $450,000 under the 
will of Mrs Henry Draper. These me- 
morial funds are to be used for the 
upkeep of the library, a noteworthy 
fact being that the income from $50,- 
000 is to be used for the increase of 
salaries in the reference department. 
The number of employes is 1,217. 

Four new branch libraries, gifts 
from Mr Carnegie, were opened to 
the public. The Municipal reference 
library became a branch of the New 
York public library. 

There were 603,990 copies of pub- 
lications issued during the year. Many 
exhibits were held at various times. 

The total disbursements for the year 
were $1,442,586, of which, $741,535 
was appropriated by the city. 

The activities of the various divi- 
sions of the library are described at 
length, and tables of statistics show- 
ing the work of the library in detail 
are appended. 


Central 


Mary H. Clark, Illinois, 01-02, is re- 
viser in the Western Reserve library 
school. 


Mary Torrance, B. L. S., Illinois, 713, 
will be instructor in library science in 
the 1915 summer session of the State 
normal school at LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


Stella Stebbins, for several years as- 
sistant librarian of Virginia, Minn., has 
been elected librarian of the Public 
library of Mountain Iron. 


Ruth Brown, Seattle, Wash., has been 
made librarian of the Public library of 
Knoxville, Ia. She succeeds Mrs J. F. 
Langton, who has removed to Spring- 
field, Tl. 


Elizabeth H. Cass, B. L. S., Illinois, 
"13, has been obliged to resign her po- 
sition as instructor at the Western Re- 
serve library school at Cleveland on ac- 
count of ill health. 


The bill to abolish the Wisconsin leg- 
islative reference library which has 
caused considerable turmoil in the state 
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for the last several months, was killed in 
the lower House of the legislature. 


Clara M. Brooks, B. L. S., Illinois, 712, 
librarian of the Hoopeston, (Ill.) public 
library, resigned recently and was mar- 
ried on May 1, to Ralph A. Bennitt. Mr 
and Mrs Bennitt will be at home after 
June 15 at 6124 South Park avenue, 
Chicago. 


At Marinette, Wis., the experiment 
has been tried of having what are 
known as “Opportunity talks” given 
at the public library for the benefit of 
boys who will soon be leaving school. 
These talks dealt with the various in- 
dustries of Marinette and were given 
by men connected with these indus- 
tries. 


Luella M. Sloan, the first reviser in 
the catalog department of the Newberry 
library, died suddenly on April 20 after 
a short illness. Miss Sloan had been 
connected with the library for over nine 
years, having been appointed to the staff 
on Jan. 13, 1906, the year following her 
graduation from the University of Chi- 
cago. 

Members of the women’s clubs in St. 
Louis were invited to the public library 
one afternoon recently to see the chil- 
dren’s department in actual operation. 
Souvenir bookmarks bearing an anno- 
tated list of books about children’s 
reading and story-telling were given to 
the guests, and the merits of a choice 
exhibition of children’s books on view 
in the department were explained to 
them. 


Thomas F. Blue, librarian in charge 
of the colored branches of the Louis- 
ville public library, has accepted the 
invitation of the Virginia Union uni- 
versity, Richmond, Va., to deliver the 
address on June 2, 1915, at the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of Way- 
land institute, Washington, D. C., and 
Richmond Theological seminary, Rich- 
mond, Va., for the education of col- 
ored youth. His subject will be “Pub- 
lic library work among colored peo- 
ple.” 
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On the night of Tuesday, April 27, 
the St. Paul public library was wrecked 
by fire, with a $375,000 loss. 

The entire collection of books, about 
160,000, was completely destroyed. 
Some 600 valuable books in a vault out- 
side the building, valued at about 
$8,000, were saved. 

The library building was among St. 
Paul’s oldest landmarks, and was 
shortly to have been left for the new 
building, under construction. It was 
leased by the city to a business firm 
for a period of 30 years, beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1916, and would have brought 
an income of over a million dollars in 
that time. A new building at the ex- 
pense of lessee will take its place 
shortly. 

The private, school and institutional 
libraries in St. Paul have opened their 
doors to the public to minimize as far 
as possible the results of the disastrous 
fire. A church building was leased for 
temporary quarters. Over 30,000 books 
which were in the hands of borrowers 
were saved. 

Dr Johnston’s friends will be sorry to 
learn that he lost, among other things, 
the manuscript of the second volume of 
his History of the Library of Congress, 
and also a complete manuscript of the 
History of library administration. 


The thirteenth annual report of the 
Public library at Lansing, Mich., 
shows a steady growth of the library 
in every department. 

Inventory has been divided, a part of 
it being done each summer. 

The report points out that the cost 
of maintenance for the year has been 
$8,383 which, estimating the popula- 
tion at 40,000, would make an aver- 
age cost of 20 cents a person per year 
for the use of 25,000 books, $275 worth 
of magazines and newspapers, beside 
the use of the building; or, dividing 
the cost, of which only about $7,000 
was raised by taxation, among the 
10,000 tax payers of the city, would 
average 83 cents for the same privileges 
and advantages. The librarian doubts 
whether any other city department is 
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giving equal service for the money in- 
vested. 

There has been a net increase of 427 
borrowers and the total number of 
cards in force, 6,481. The total num- 
ber of volumes circulated, 103,587 from 
24,530 v. Many lists of books on spe- 
cial subjects were prepared for differ- 
ent organizations and individuals and 
a few days before “clean up” day in 
Lansing an effort was made to get 
into circulation all of the books in the 
library that would be of help in the 
making of a cleaner city. 

Free lectures were given during the 
winter, the lecturers being supplied by 
the University of Michigan. 


The tenth annual report of the Spies 
public library, Menominee, Michigan, 
shows a circulation of 44,756, an in- 
crease of 6,326; fiction, 69%. Number 
of volumes in library, 11,982. Income, 
$6,606; expenditures, $4,182. Active 
borrowers, 3,670. A substation was 
opened in a grocery store last fall. 
Duplicate collections are sent to three 
school buildings. Publicity was pro- 
moted by county fair exhibit; new 
book lists sent weekly to schools, fac- 
tories, business houses, and published 
in newspaper; Christmas exhibit of 
books for children; talk to Women’s 
club on recent books added to library. 
Twenty-six talks on use of library 
were given to eighth grade, high 
school, and county normal school 
pupils, with practice work at library. 
Stories were told to younger children 
every Saturday afternoon in the win- 
ter. Six victrola concerts were given 
on Sunday afternoons. 


South 


A proposition to issue $25,000 in bonds 
to build an addition to the Central li- 
brary for museum purposes was carried 
in the April election in St. Joseph, Mo. 
The proposition was carried through the 
influence of the library and will give an 
increase in reading room capacity to 
the library. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Waco, Tex., records a pros- 


perous year. The circulation reached 
88,358 volumes, a large increase. The 
number of active card holders was 
6,959. Work was done with six schools 
with deposits of books and graded 
lists. Physicians have placed 25 med- 
ical journals in the library to be used 
by the general public. Much public- 
ity work has been done during the 
year. 


The free lecture course at the Rosen- 
berg library, Galveston, Tex., for the 
year 1914-15 has just been finished. 

Among the lecturers and topics have 
been: Dr J. H. Raymond, on “North- 
ern European states and their prob- 
lems”; Thomas Whitney Surette, “The 
great composers of the romantic pe- 
riod” (illustrated); Lorado Taft 
“American sculpture and sculptors”; 
Dr Edgar J. Banks, “Orientalism” ; 
Dr Stockton Axson, “Nineteenth cen- 
tury English poets”; Edward Howard 
Griggs, R. R. Baumgardt and Henry 
Turner Bailey. 

West 

A gift of 3,000 stereopticon slides on 
travel in America and abroad, has been 
presented to the Omaha public library 
by the daughter of the late William Wal- 
lace. This is regarded as an important 
and valuable gift to the library. The 
slides will be loaned to responsible pat- 
rons and to the schools, churches and 
clubs of the state. 


The biennial report of the Public li- 
brary commission of North Dakota 
shows a development in library in- 
terests beyond the financial ability of 
the commission to handle. The appro- 
priation remains practically the same 
while the work has grown in all de- 
partments from 50 to 150 per cent. 
The traveling library stations have in- 
creased from 356 to 564 for school and 
community libraries, and from 109 to 
185 for farmers’ libraries. Many 
stations have had to wait several 
months for their next shipment on ac- 
count of lack of material. On account 
of lack of appropriation, the extent of 
the traveling library work has been 
cut in two. 
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Public libraries have increased from 
37 to 53. Twenty-seven counties now 
contain from one to seven libraries 
each. The reference department has 
lent 3,780 pamphlets and clippings, 
and 7,270 books, double the amount in 
preceding biennials. Gifts and be- 
quests have aggregated $81,210. None 
of this was from the Carnegie fund. 
The number of books owned by public 
libraries has increased 24 per cent in 
two years. 

Owing to a reduced appropriation 
for the work of the library, $25,000 less 
than was given the year before, the 
librarian of the Public library of 
Minneapolis has recommended that the 
central building and all branches be 
closed Saturdays at one p. m., and 
all day Sunday during the summer 
months. The proposed closing would 
result in a saving of $2,000 in pay- 
roll for the time. 


The report of the Public library of 
Denver, Colo., for the year 1914, records 
a circulation of 647,711 v.; books used 
in the reference room, 374,416; net gain 
in volumes added, 11,387; number of 
new borrowers, 17,484; cards in active 
use, 90,249; number of volumes in the 
library, 167,630. 

The juvenile circulation was 33.8 per 
cent of the home circulation; adult 
fiction was 42.1 per cent and adult non- 
fiction, 24.1 per cent. 

The receipts for the year were $68,- 
128. The expenditures exceeded the re- 
ceipts by $1,365. Books cost $12,614; 
periodicals, $1,989; binding, $2,360; 
supplies, $3,491; salaries, $28,194; serv- 
ice, $8,423. 

The important events during the year 
were: the completion of the library’s 
first inventory; placing the library force 
under civil service and the introduction 
of efficiency records. 

Commercial, literary and civic organi- 
zations of various kinds met in the li- 
brary buildings. Public lectures were 
furnished regularly at the main library 
by the Drama league ; the Mountain club, 
the Psychology club and the Denver Boy 
Scouts. 
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Pacific Coast 


The report of the Seattle public li- 
brary for the year shows the book col- 
lections at present include 233,881 vol- 
umes, a net gain of 30,038 volumes. 
The number of borrowers is now 60,238, 
an increase of 9,625 over last year. The 
library borrowers constitute 19 per cent 
of the city’s population. Ninety-four 
per cent of the borrowers are registered 
in the juvenile department, which means 
that they are under 14 years of age. 
The number of books loaned for reading 
at home was 1,223,632, 29 per cent over 
the number of loans in 1913. The num- 
ber of iuvenile books circulated was 38 
per cent of the total circulation. Fic- 
tion, including both adult and juvenile, 
constituted 60.8 per cent of the books 
loaned. These million and a quarter 
loans were made through 472 agencies 
—the central library, 9 branch libraries, 
8 deposit stations (three new stations 
being opened and one closed during the 
year), 414 schoolrooms, 5 playgrounds, 
30 fire-engine houses and 5 charitable 
institutions. 

Plans for the new building for the 
Columbia branch were completed late 
in the year. The money for its erec- 
tion comes from the Carnegie fund. 

The total receipts for the year were 
$190,317.02. The expenditures, divided 
roughly, were as follows: Salaries, 
$97,041.59; books, $35,391.66; period- 
icals, $3,165.33; binding, $11,250.20; 
supplies, printing, repairs, and other ex- 
penses, $20,956.20. In addition to the 
above, $33,666.73 was spent for extraor- 
dinary purposes. 

In December the Library Board 
adopted a system of efficiency records 
and revised the scheme of library serv- 
ice. The most important changes in the 
latter was the elimination of the provi- 
sion for an apprentice class. Since the 
University of Washington has estab- 
lished a library course, open to juniors 
and seniors in the university, the public 
library will probably be able to obtain 
from this source a sufficient number of 
graduates to fill vacancies on its staff. 

Of a total of 154 employees, 71 com- 
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pose the technical library staff. Thirty- 
three are college graduates and 15 others 
have had one or more years of college 
work. Thirty-seven of the 71 have had 
at least one year of training in a regu- 
lar library school. 


Canada 


The Board of control of Montreal 
has awarded contract for the construc- 
tion of a Civic library building to be 
erected in that city at a cost of nearly 
$500,000. 

The building is to be completed by 
October, 1916, and is to be of Queens- 
town blue limestone and Megantic 
granite. The front of the building is 
to be adorned with 10 monoliths of 
Stansted granite. 


Foreign 
W. C. Beswick Sayers for some time 
deputy librarian of Croydon public li- 
braries, England, and honorary secretary 
of the L. A. A., has been appointed chief 
librarian of the Wallasey public libraries. 


It is very probable that a general meet- 
ing of the British library association will 
not be held in 1915. The Council will 
most likely hold a meeting in London but 
the meeting for Oxford is again impos- 
sible. 

A cooperative plan for publishing a 
monthly Index to periodicals has been 
agreed upon by the proprietors of The 
Athenaeum and a Committee of the Brit- 
ish library association. The Index will 
contain 48 p. and will be cumulated at the 
end of the year. A monthly subject in- 
dex is also under consideration by The 
Athenaeum with the idea of combining 
it with the other index in one alphabet 
later. The price for both will be £2 10s. 


An extract from a letter from Miss 
Olena Miihlenfeld at Hilversum, Hol- 
land, says: 

At the present moment we are rather 
busy. The number of visitors to our library 
has increased since the war began and we 
lend a greater number of books than before 
that time. It seems that the people are in 
greater need of books now than ever, and 





Public Libraries 


many Belgian fugitives want food for their 
minds. 

Our libraries are not very strong. They 
are still young, and we are in the very be- 
ginning of the movement. Still, we are 
progressing. Five years ago, there were 
only four or five public libraries, now 22 
are in existence and every year sees addi- 
tional ones come. 





Growing Up to Great Books 

Let us not worry if often the books 
which the world calls great appear to us, 
for all our effort to understand them, a 
bit dull. Taste and judgment in books 
cannot be hurried. They grow as our 
minds develop and our characters deep- 
en. Let us be content to go slowly, so 
only that we are sure we are progressing 
and not deteriorating in our judgment of 
books. The important thing is to keep on 
reading the great books until you do like 
them. 

Progress can be hastened by reading 
the opinions of those who are wiser 
judges of books than ourselves. To hear 
men of gifts and culture discuss books 
is one of the best means of forming 
sound opinions of our own. Wherever 
you see an essay on a great book and 
written by a well-known writer, read it. 
It will help to form and clear your own 
opinion. But even in reading the writ- 
ings of great men and trained book lov- 
ers, read always with the hope and re- 
solve that some day you, too, shall more 
freely judge for yourself and shall be a 
good judge of books and that you, too, 
shall have a key of your own with which, 
at pleasure, you may unlock for your- 
self these treasure houses of the world.— 


Selected. 





For Sale: New York Times, 1908 
to date. All in first-class condition. 
Bound up to March, 1914. Cost $140. 
Will consider a reasonable offer. Ad- 
dress N. Behar, Director, National Lib- 
eral Immigration League, 150 Nassau 
Street, New York. 


A Bargain :—Bound volumes Harper’s 
Magazine, good condition, 1854-55, 
1864-93, 1897-8. Alfred University, Al- 
fred, N. Y. 





